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CATASTROPHE 


Blas rapid moral and intellectual recovery of 
the German people after the greatest ca- 
tastrophe in their country’s history has amazed 
the world, and has left them in many ways su- 
perior to the victors. In his Doctor Faustus, 
Thomas Mann tefers to the destruction through 
war of all the apparently solid values in life, 
which gave the defeated nations ‘“‘a certain intel- 
lectual advantage over the rest.” Dr. Otto Stras- 
ser has referred to the same advantage of the 
defeated, enjoyed by a nation which has been 
stripped of the fabric of a materialistic civiliza- 
tion so that nothing remains but the love of man 
for the things most worthy of love—his religion, 
his family and his fellow-men. “On that basis,” 
he has said, ‘““we are at least a decade ahead of 
you in America, who are still misled by false 
standards of materialism.” From all parts of 
Germany travellers report the same serene ac- 
ceptance of catastrophe, a creative effort to in- 
corporate it in experience which is something 
more sublime than mere Stoic resignation, some- 
thing akin to Thompson’s outlook when he wrote 


“Ah! must,—Designer Infinite,— ; 
Ah! must Thou char the wood ere Thou canst 
limn with it?” 


The German people themselves have come to a 
vivid realization of the truth of Dostoievsky’s be- 
lief that adversity is the main-spring of self-reali- 
zation. ‘The world has come to know them and 
they have come to know themselves far better 
since the catastrophic destruction of all that clut- 
tered up and camouflaged their spiritual great- 
ness. 

This creative acceptance of catastrophe, this 
readiness to see in pain the great purger and puri- 
fier, is a commonplace of the German mind, as 
even a superficial acquaintance with German 
poetry, philosophy and mystical writings will te: 
veal. In vatious moods and tenses we find 
Goethe’s famous lines re-echoed: 


“Wer nie sein Brot mit Thranen ass, 
Wer nie die kummervollen Nachte 
Auf seinem Bette weinend sass. 
Der kennt euch nicht, ihr himmelischen Machte.” 


It is a theme which runs through Rilke’s verse, 
especially the concentrated Sonetten an Orpheus: 


“Only because hostility cruelly divided 
have we become hearers at last and a mouth for 
the world.” 


We find repeatedly in Meister Eckhart this call 
to creative catastrophe, the destruction of the 
fair shell of natural life that the soul may emerge 
to the glory and splendour of supernatural ex- 
istence. Professor Jung has been insisting that 
our “gigantic catastrophes” are of psychic origin 
despite the prominence that politics and economics 
receive in the threats and ultimate tempests of 
wars. View it from whatever aspect you will, 
they only are great who ‘“‘welcome each rebuff that 
turns earth’s smoothness rough.” They only mer- 
it to survive who can with courage accept each 
calamity in the perspective of the Cross and who 
have the vision to see that the destruction of our 
sandcastles serves to take our minds off the futile 
playthings of the moment and to focus them on 
the immensity of the invading ocean. 

Let us make a brief examination of the full 
meaning of catastrophe, the better to understand 
the magnitude of the moral victory of those who 
accept it. The clearest exposition of the term 
and its significances has come from the anony- 
mous Anglican author of The Midnight Hour. 
According to the derivation of the word, he ex- 
plains, catastrophe is a movement down or away 
from the normal course of mortal life. It is as- 
sociated with “‘strophe” and “‘antistrophe,” the 
stroke and counter-stroke in music and drama; 
“catastrophe” is that which strikes down on and 
across all our mortal music. ‘‘Strophe” and “‘anti- 
strophe” are the dialectic, the reciprocal” Yes" 
and “No” of our daily life and thought; “catas- 
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trophe” is ‘the paradox which at once destroys 
and redeems that mortal dialectic with a beat from 
beyond its compass.” Thus the word indicates a 
transcendent power erupting suddenly into our 
routine of repetitive affairs, scattering the tem- 
poral framework and laying bare the foundations 
of mortality. It is therefore both transcendent 
and immanent, and in Greek drama, as in the 
larger drama of real existence, it is to be viewed 
as neither futile or a whim of blind Furies, but 
as a call from a Power beyond the compass of 
our days to create again, to return to the ground- 
plan of God that we may build again according 
to its forgotten specifications. 

The significance which Greek tragedy attached 
to catastrophe gives a revealing insight into the 
Christian acceptation of the term. (It was not 
without deep purpose that Providence chose the 
rich and flexible language of Plato for the dis- 
semination of the Word). ‘Tragedy regarded 
catastrophe as a four-fold Force which emanates 
from beyond, but comes to birth in time and his- 
tory, transcendence in immanence; which is re- 
demptive only when accepted; which begets a 
new form of being and beauty, holy with Hezter- 
keit; which, though it seems to create new being, 
really restores by necessary violence an original 
pattern, a divided spiritual unity. Christ ful- 
filled the expectation of the nations in many 
ways, and infused into old forms, even secular 
ones, a beauty and divine energy undreamt of 
by the pagan world that conceived them. The 
Epistles of St. Paul abound in examples of Greek 
ideas, of words quivering with spiritual poten- 
tiality, being thus illuminated by the Light. The 
effect is as if one were to thrust a flaming torch 
into an alabaster vase. So may we see in the 
Crucifixion the Supreme Catastrophe, and in 
Christianity the Religion of Catastrophe, par ex- 
cellence. 

It has been made glaringly obvious that, since 
the Renaissance and the Reformation, this civili- 
zation of ours was being built with an increasing 
bias in the direction of the material and away 
from the spiritual. After Galileo there was a 
dangerous emphasis placed on the quantitative 
side of life, while the qualitative aspect came to 
be regaled to the Limbo of useless mental lumber. 
Modern civilization is not the outcome of a bal- 
anced development of our nature. Knowledge 
has increased at a dizzy acceleration, but wisdom 
has remained mummified; science produced amaz- 
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ing results on the material side of life, but the 
moral side remained neglected. It is startling to 
see scientific knowledge, unbacked by morality, — 
being used indifferently for life and death. While _ 
one group of scientists are perfecting the atom ~ 
bomb another is inventing ways of overcoming 
its effects. If we were apes or automatons this | 
civilization might suit us. (“For what is man 
but brute whose flesh hath soul to suit”). But - 
we are sharers in the Divine nature with a destiny 
that shall outlive the last flicker of Creation. This 
civilization was manufactured,—we can scarcely 
say created,—with regard only to man’s least part, — 
to the animal within him, which craves bodily 
satisfaction, physical satieties. We regard science 
as a sphere of planned precision, yet it has not 
itself progressed by planned precision, but in a 
general zig-zag course from one chance invention 
to the next. Great scientific inventions, as Max 
Planck and Edison have often insisted, have been 
the result of sudden flashes of insight, of swift 
intuitions, like those experienced by poets and © 
musicians, and no man ever planned a sonnet or 
sonata in advance. Science has been fitted around 
man like a suit of armor; it did not grow with him 
like his skin. Hence, modern man finds himself 
stifled and suffocated under the dead weight of 
this materialistic civilization which has been put 
together mechanically in utter disregard of his 
real nature, which demands Lebensraum for the 
cramped and crippled spirit. 

In Germany more clearly, perhaps, than any- 
where else, the basic insincerity, insecurity and 
insufficiency of modern civilization was realized. 
Her thinkers made coherent the instinctive cry _ 
of the people to reach back to die lautere Wirk- 
lichkeit. It may be because the break-away from 
Catholic centrality began in Germany and because 
of the German preoccupation with scientific 
achievement that God has chosen her to be tried 
by titanic catastrophe, with the Divine knowledge 
that she would use it creatively and be an example 
to the West. Shortly before:the war an eminent 
German apologist reminded his people and the 
Western world in general that they must turn 
from the surface of being where the intellect plays 
its calculating game with the things of the world, 
to innermost being where the things of the world 
fade out and God directs, and added “‘only hearts 
shaken to their depths can find the supernatural.” ~ 

War's catastrophe has not metely sent the Ger- 
man people back from the circumference of be- 
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ing to its still, intense core; it has shattered that 
brittle shell of external reality, broken it under a 
storm of bombs and stripped away the elaborate 
superstructure to the forgotten foundations of life. 
And now that the numbness of the terrible impact 
is wearing off, people are experiencing a sense of 
breathing more freely, as if in some secret way 
they were almost glad to have the walls of their 
complex urban civilization shaken down to let 
in the light and the vision of broad horizons. 
Under the rubble of their ruined cities the 
Germans have come on the clear well-springs of 
life. In the stark simplicity of almost primitive 
existence they have been put in possession once 
more of the things that make life worth living— 
brotherliness and beauty, sanctity and the serenity 
of an unhurried mind. In that realization, that 
revelation through sorrow—strange inversion of 
the Strength Through Joy movement—Germany 
is certainly decades ahead of America. In the 
complex cosmopolitan civilization of America, un- 
scarred and unscathed, millions still live a false 
surface life. There were times when Keyserling 
even despaired of America, so boyishly immature, 
so given over to animal vitality, to the cult of 
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comfort, to vulgarity in every manifestation, and 
so heedless of spiritual values. But slumps and 
wars have sobered the American mind, and with 
the swift turns of disaster has come the persuasion 
that what seemed to be secure foundations were 
in reality brittle surfaces. The change of attitude 
in the American temper is evident from the recent- 
ly-published statistics of conversions to Catholi- 
cism. The Catholic population of the U. S. A., 
Alaska, and the Hawaiian Islands jumped 642,646 
in 1949. The number of converts exceeded 
100,000 for a single year—and this for the third 
time on record. 

The problem of America’s future is how to safe- 
guard what is best in her material achievement 
while relating it to more deeply rooted values than 
those of success—to contact it with the unfailing, 
vitalizing sources of Christianity. That work of 
salvation and restoration the swelling army of 
Catholics must perform. The only other way lies 
through catastrophe, and we cannot say if so young 
and vast a nation could endure the terrible de- 
nudation without despair. 

LIAM BROPHY 
Dublin, Eire 


THE ROAD BACK TO SERFDOM 


T appears possible the machine, in its present 

highly developed state, should create in men 
the desire to be relieved entirely of hard work. 
Since “iron slaves” perform as well as they do, 
something akin to the contempt of the slave- 
owners of former times for work takes possession 
of those whom the machine has emancipated from 
hard labor or promises to relieve of the strain of 
physical toil. 

Or how is one to explain the fact that in Brit- 
ain the postwar recruiting campaign for the pits, 
which raised the labor force from 697,000 in 
1946 to 724,000 in 1948, has petered out, and net 
‘recruitment is failing to keep pace with net wast- 
age? 

Last year, according to the New Statesman, 
there were only 52,000 new entrants in the in- 
dustry to replace 68,500 lost through deaths, re- 
tirements, sickness and—biggest factor of all— 
“releases.” During May of this year, the intake 
was only 3,747, against an outflow of 5,543, and 


the total number on colliery books had fallen to 
699,400 on June 3, as compared with a 1938 fig- 
ure of 781,672. A further disquieting feature is 
that of the “releases,” that is, the men who vol- 
untarily quit the industry—a significantly high 
proportion (over 12,000 last year) consists of 
miners between twenty and twenty-six years of 
age—the very men who have cost the most to 
train and can least be spared. 

The Rural New Yorker quite recently published 
an editorial: “Sloth—Today’s Greatest Sin.” In 
trying to fathom the reasons responsible for the 
alleged condition the writer arrives at the con- 
clusion: 

“Perhaps it is the age in which we live that is 
the cause of this laziness. We think solely in 
terms of pensions, unemployment insurance, dis- 
ability benefits, severance pay, government loans, 
subsidies, price supports and controls, and a host 
of other panaceas, all of them presumably con- 
trived to make this an easier world to live in. 
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Then, too, we must have a complete variety of 
entertainment—movies, radio, television, automo- 
biles, even comic books, because we are finding it 
more and more difficult to entertain ourselves or 
each other. So, someone else must do it for us.” 

These arguments explain conditions only in 
part; the factors mentioned undoubtedly under- 
mine the love for work, the desire to exercise one’s 
faculties and talents. Luxury has ever led to the 
deterioration of men and civilizations. And to 
supply not only the few but the masses with what- 
ever their appetite desires, is one of the outstand- 
ing characteristics of capitalistic production. It 
has promoted what politicians and labor leaders 
refer to as “the American way of life,” which 
more and more resembles the way which has led 
other nations to their doom. Slavery, on an ex- 
tended scale, always accompanied this develop- 
ment. 

The question is, must there not always remain 
some work to be done which demands of men 
not alone extraordinary physical effort, but also 
the sacrifice of health and comfort? Who is to 
perform such labor in the future, should the ten- 
dency developed among British miners gradually 
prevail among all workers? “Iron slaves” have 
already relieved men of many dangerous and dis- 
agreeable tasks, while they have lightened others. 
But there yet remains some work of a back and 
heart-breaking kind. 

Soviet Russia has solved the problem by using 
both prisoners of war, condemned opponents of 
Communism and criminals to slave in concentra- 
tion camps or in the Siberian wilderness. Just 
what solution of the problem may we find? Our 
unionized workers occupy an exceptional position 
in the nation; they have developed into what may 
be called “the fourth estate,’ which is perfectly 
capable of holding its own against the old third 
estate. In fact, the organized workers are today 
making the mistake the third estate committed 
when it claimed it should be “everything” and 


While on the one hand the struggle between 
the East and the West is an unparalleled attempt 
of the present masters of Russia, in full con- 
formity with historic ambitions of former regimes, 
to gain political supremacy in Europe and the 
world, it is, on the other hand, the continuation 
and one of the final stages of the attempt to 
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thus prepared the way for the great social ques- 
tion still clamoring for solution. 

There remains in our country today a vast mass, | 
the members of which never fully participate in . 
the social and economic emancipation enjoyed by — 
the organized, skilled and semi-skilled workers. 
Will they be able to rise and find a place in the 
upper ranks of the estate of labor, or will they con- 
stitute a more or less clearly defined class of - 
helots, of serfs, who, although not legally glebae 
adscripti, will be chained to their jobs by circum- 
stances and influences beyond their power to con- 
trol? 

But let us assume the possibility of extending 
the equality men have-been promised to the mem- 
bers of the class under consideration. Will they 
in this case want to continue to perform the hard 
work and disagreeable tasks they now accept as 
their share, or will they follow the example of 
the British miners? And should these things 
come to pass, what will society do to secure the 
services without which it cannot do? “Iron 
slaves” will be put to every possible use; that is 
certain. For the rest the following alternative 
may be resorted to: Either every member of so- 
ciety considered able-bodied will be drafted to 
labor at whatever task may be assigned to him or 
her, or the performance of hard labor will de- 
volve on criminals, defectives, and others who, 
because they are considered burdens on society will 
be thought born serfs, designed by nature for 
whatever disagreeable or particularly hard labor 
must be performed for the good of the State. 

The era of humanitarianism has definitely come 
to an end. That the representatives of ‘“Chris- 
tian nations’”’ should have connived with the lead- 
ers of Bolshevism to exile many millions of people 
more than indicates that “human rights,” in spite 
of the lip service paid them, offer no security 
when passions are aroused, when hate and revenge 
and greed combine to find reasons to crush and 
abuse the conquered, the weak and the helpless. 


F. P. KENKEL 


solve the Social Question by force, by world revo- — 
lution. 

Communism is one of the terrifying symptoms 
of the fatal sickness which has taken possession 
of the social body; or more correctly, it is a sec- 
ondary sickness rising from the apostasy of society 
from God.—Declaration of Principles adopted 
by the Quincy Convention of the CV, p. 4. 
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BENE UL SERIKES 


WICE in the course of a few months the 

employees of St. Louis’ Public Service Com- 
pany left the buses they were driving without 
previous notice. In one case they deserted the 
vehicles, containing passengers, who were depend- 
ent on this mode of transportation to reach their 
homes. In the second case, the bus drivers struck 
because they would not cross a picket line, estab- 
lished by a union not employed by the public 
utility. Again that patient creature, “the public” 
was seriously affected. Ignorant of what had 
transpired in a distant part of the city, men, 
women and children stood at street corners, wait- 
ing for their busses. 

This immoral action soon was ended for politi- 
cal reasons; not a word was said by anybody re- 
garding the moral reprehensibility of a strike of 
the kind referred to, the lightning strike and its 
sinfulness. So accustomed are we to the arbitrari- 
ness of powerful corporations and organizations 
that even Catholics will rub their eyes in aston- 
ishment and doubt the correctness of the statement 
that it is a sin to launch a strike as an anarchist 
would a bomb. However, an editorial in the 
Irish Rosary, published by Irish Dominicans, un- 
hesitatingly declares, in a discussion of the subject 
suggested by the recent Gas strike in Dublin: 

“The ghoulish cruelty of such a strike is obvious. 
For it issues in grievous privation and suffering to 
others—to poor families especially. And it is for 
that reason both a scandalous violation of the 
Fifth Commandment of God which forbids the 
infliction of suffering on others, as well as of the 
Second of the Two great Commandments which 
commands goodness of will and of act in our 
dealings with others. Such a lightning strike—as 
it commonly works out—is, therefore, a mortal 
sin. And all who set such a strike going and who 
give active support to such a strike are guilty of 
a moral sin against those Commandments, for 
which they must needs repent in heart and atone 
in action, if they would enter into the Kingdom 
of Heaven.” 

Reverting to the Dublin event referred to once 
more, the editorial declares: 

‘Those who set that gas strike going set them- 
selves deliberately to cause grievous domestic pri- 
vation and suffering to thousands of poor Dublin- 
ers—without just cause. It is idle to pretend that 


there was a just cause for that strike. For there 
is just cause for a strike, issuing in grievous pri- 
vation and suffering to others, ov/y when workers’ 
grievances cannot be remedied otherwise and 
when the sufferings of the workers concerned are 
in proportion to the sufferings these strikes in- 
flict on others. Both these conditions wete ab- 
sent in the case of the recent gas strike. For there 
was the Labor Court and other means for rectify- 
ing the grievances, real or imaginary, of the strik- 
ers involved: and there was no proportion between 
their real or alleged grievances and the grave in- 
juries they set themselves to inflict on the Dublin 
public.” 

Both the particular transgression of the moral, 
law and of Christian charity present in the case 
discussed, apparently caused the author of the 
editorial to add another paragraph to those we 
have so far quoted from. He gave it the caption: 
“A Fact to be Faced,” It is this: 

“Do the men who start these strikes acknowl- 
edge that strike action like every other human 
action must be governed by the moral law of 
God? Either they do or they don’t. If they don’t 
they repudiate the moral law both of reason and 
of the religion of Christ—that a man’s every 
thought, word, and deed must be directed in ac- 
cordance with the ordinances of God. If they 
do, they must realize the sinfulness of setting 
out to inflict grievous injury and suffering on 
others when their working grievances can be 
remedied otherwise. To do so is callous, criminal 
contempt of the Fifth Commandment of God and 
of the Second of Christ’s Two Great Command- 
ments. ‘That is the real and radical reason why 
a lightning strike is a social evil—a social evil 
that is intolerable.” 

However, the Irish Dominican finds little or 
no reference to “that real or radical reason in 
public utterances or denunciations about the evil 
of a lightning strike.” It is referred to as “inhu- 
man” or “criminal” or “unpatriotic” or “unsocial.” 
“But rarely or never,” he says, “is there reference 
to the real reason why it is evil—because it is 
sinful.” 

Hence the writer reiterates the contention that 
a lightning strike, “issuing in grievous suffer- 
ing to others is a moral evil essentially because it 
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sins against God by doing grievous harm to the 
welfare of the children of God. The real and 
radical reason why any act of man—either of in- 
dividual man or man collectively—is morally 
wrong is because it is sinful. And sin is a willful 
violation of the natural and divine law for man 
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that expresses the ordering of human action as 
ordained by God.” 


All of this may appear as strange as Sanskrit tt 
to many men, even Catholics. But the application | 


of the principle involved is sound and needs to 
be enforced. 


Warder’s Review 


A Sign ifican t Statement 


|S in a box and printed in bold face 
type, Catholic Action, “the Quarterly Review of 
the Committee of Catholic Action of the Catholic 
Bishops’ Conference of India for the Clergy and 
Laity” has published the following extract from 
a letter “‘sent in last April from Rome to His 
Grace, Archbishop Mathias” (of Madras) : 

“While I am here in Rome I hear that your 
‘method (as introduced in the Archdiocese of Ma- 
dras) is considered as ideal by His Holiness. The 
quasi-totalitarian method proposed by Pope Pius 
XI, they say, was to oppose the totalitarian meth- 
od of Fascism. As this does not exist anymore, 
the need of following the proposed method has 
ceased to be.’’?) 

Nothing more is said; but the caption inserted 
above this text is significant: ‘“‘Catholic Action 
Through Coordination.” The very policy the 
Warder has consistently advocated. 


Longer Hours for the Farmer 


(ae organized labor consistently strives 
to reduce the hours of work not only in 
particularly strenuous or hazardous employments, 
but for all wage-workers, to forty in the week or 
even less, the farmer has been obliged to extend 
his working time and must demand of the mem- 
bers of his family additional services. Such at least 
is the opinion expressed by a writer in the Agricul- 
tural Situation, published by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics in the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

“In 1942,” the article on “Our Agricultural 
Potential” states, “farm employment was five per 
cent lower than the prewar average; in 1945 it 
was ten percent lower. Farm operators made up 
for the loss of workers by putting in longer hours 


1) Loe. cit., July, 1950, p. 87. 


themselves and by using family workers more 
fully.” (Italics inserted,). 

Fortunately, the farmer was able to increase pro- 
duction, due to a number of circumstances, one 
of which was “the backlog of improved produc- 
tion practices’ developed during the interval be- 
tween 1919 and 1941. By 1942, the first year 
after Pearl Harbor, the output of farm products 
was twenty-eight per cent higher, says the article, 
than the 1935-39 average and a sixth higher than 
in 1940. Moreover, the output stayed near the 
1942 level through 1945, “even though workers 
were leaving the farms to enter the armed serv- 
ices or take jobs in the city.” These developments, 
let us add, stayed the disastrous results of eco- 
nomic developments and false policies which had 
left agriculture in a precarious condition. But 
in their turn, the factors referred to led to over- 
production of certain farm products and such 
measures as the Brannan plan. Therefore, the 
question today is, what will happen, if improve- 
ments continue? The indications point to their 
doing so. The paragraph in the article referred 
to, which deals with the question, closes with 
the summary: 

“The striking gains in productivity in the last 
decade by no means have exhausted all possibili- 
ties. Most of the forces responsible for past in- 
creases will continue if market conditions are 
favorable. Farmers will replace more horses and 
mules with tractors, and thé number of other 
machines on farms will increase. More lime and 
fertilizer, better conservation practices, improved 
varieties of plants and animals, more effective 
control of insects and disease, better feeding meth- 
ods will be adopted by farmers. Furthermore, 
farmers will learn more about using these prac- 


tices in the most productive combinations. Some 


new farm land is being developed from irriga- 
tion, drainage, and clearing.” 


Evidently with present world conditions in view, 
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the author of this statement proceeds to discuss 
the possibility of increasing agricultural produc- 
tion in case of an emergency. While an increase 
at least of the necessary staples could be achieved, 
provided the weather proved favorable to the 
growth of crops, the farmer would want to be 
certain that it would pay to take necessary steps. 
Or as we would prefer to express it, the producer 
who does not alone furnish the capital but also 
the labor needed to supply the nation with food 
and fibers, should be certain of the reward his 
efforts merit. All the more so, because in many 
cases, farmers would have to supply machinery, 
equipment and supplies. Operators and their 
families would have to work longer hours. Many 
would have to farm more intensively with the re- 
sult that costs of production might rise relative- 
ly more than output. 

The writer in the Agricultural Situation be- 
lieves that in peace time as well as in case of an 
international crisis, “farmers are likely to continue 
to produce enough food for our use.” In fact, he 
ends his exposition of the subject on the optimistic 
note: “With favorable weather and assuming that 
the necessary labor and supplies are made avail- 
able, there seems to be no prospect for a critical 
food situation.”” We would qualify the statement 
by the remark: “In the near future,” or “the next 
few decades.” There are factors at work which 
may change what today appears a favorable out- 
look. It is not likely, to instance a circumstance, 
that the farmer will continue to work harder and 
ask his family’s aid to cultivate the soil, harvest 
the crops and to provide for the stock, while re- 
ports from the city continue to inform him that 
shorter hours, increased pay for overtime and ex- 
tension of vacations are the order of the day. 
And when his city cousin comes to visit the folks 
on the farm and tells them, his wages, together 
with overtime, gave him in the previous year a 
taxable income of between five and six thousand 
dollars, he begins to understand that monopolistic 
power secures for some groups what hard work 
and justice will not grant others. And having 
discovered this, and other sources of high prices 
of the things he must buy, it may well happen that 
the farmer too will begin to take it easy. Anda 
sit-down strike would not, for instance, be an im- 
possibility. 

Why not? As long as we fail to consider the 
public weal, the common good, when judging the 

-permissibility of a strike, there is no reason to 
condemn a milk producers’ strike more severely 
than a milk-wagon drivers’ strike. 
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On Centralism 


N all sides the totalitarian State is denounced; 

professed adherents of the system are even 
to be denied entrance to our country. Neverthe- 
less, those who condemn Franco’s regime in Spain 
and look with suspicion on Salazar’s successful 
effort to break Portugal’s revolutionary fever, con- 
sistently promote an “ism’’ which is merely the 
beginning of political absolutism in one form or 
another. We refer to centralism which particu- 
larly the masses are promoting in the belief that 
it serves best their purpose. And this is true, as 
Francis Lieber wrote, “centralism, by the very 
fact that it concentrates great power, can produce 
many striking results which is not in the power 
of governments on a different principle to ex- 
hibit.” But although these effects please and 
often popularize a government—as we know from 
the experience of the past twenty years—there is 
another fact which the distinguished scholar points 
out: “Symmetry is one of the elements of human- 
ity; systematizing is one of man’s constant actions. 
It captivates and becomes dangerous, if other ele- 
ments and activities equally important are neg- 
lected, or if it is carried into spheres in which it 
ought not to prevail.” 

Lieber’s thoughts on the subject were brought 
to mind by the significant opening statement of 
the address delivered by the Apostolic Delegate 
in the United States at the Quincy Convention of 
the Central Verein. Recognizing the federative 
nature of the Central Verein and its policy to up- 
hold the nation’s motto: E pluribus unum, Arch- 
bishop Cicognani declared in carefully chosen 
words: 

“As the beauty of a garden is enhanced by the 
variety among the flowers and plants arranged 
in harmonious display, so too, the unity of the 
Church is enhanced by the countless groups and 
associations which, inspired by a variety of lofty 
motives, are found in the Church in every part 
of the world.” 

What is here said with regard to the Church 
applies with the same force to society and the 
state. Centralism stunts and dries up the abili- 
ties of a people to conduct their affairs and to de- 
velop their abilities and talents. The untram- 
meled communal spirit, on the other hand, pro- 
duces results comparable to the garden the Apos- 
tolic Delegate spoke of. When an Ametican, 
such as James Russell Lowell, in whom his New 
England heritage was still strong, says, he is not 
“ashamed to confess a singular sympathy with 
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what are known as the Middle Ages,” he has in 
mind what was in fact the result of policy opposed 
to centralism. For he continues: “Nothing is more 
tiresome than the sameness of modern cities; and 
it has often struck me that this must also have 
been true of those ancient cities in which Greek 
architecture or its derivatives prevailed—true at 
least as respects public buildings.” But medieval 
towns, especially in Italy, even when only fifty 
miles asunder, Lowell contends, and correctly so, 
“have an individuality of character as marked as 
that<or trees. *) 

A comparison not nearly so descriptive of the 
conditions the author of the statement had in mind 
as the more poetic description of the convention 
speaker. But the very fact that the American poet 
and writer was attracted by the astonishing di- 
versity revealed in medieval civilization, is worthy 
of attention. We are travelling in the opposite 
direction, where yawns an exasperating machine- 
produced sameness and the grave of freedom of 
the spirit and action! 

At the time when Francis Lieber wrote his fa- 
mous book “On Civil Liberty,” he could point to 
France as an unhappy example of centralism. 
“The regularity and consistent symmetry,” he 
wrote, ‘together with the principal of unity, which 
pervade the whole French government, charm 
many a beholder, and afford pleasure not unlike 
that which many persons derive from looking at 
a plan of a mathematical regular city (which the 
medieval communes were not. Ed. SJR) or from 
gardens mathematically trimmed. But freedom 
is life, and wherever we find life it is marked, in- 
deed by agreement of principles and harmony of 
development, but also by variety of form and phe- 
nomenon, and by a subordinate exactness of sym- 
metry.”*) NXTe would now ask the reader to peruse 
once more the Apostolic Delegate’s statement 
which gave rise to our remarks, and its signifi- 
cance will be more apparent. 

Even a hundred years ago, Lieber thought “‘cen- 
tralism, and the desire to bring everything under 
the influence of government, or to effect as far as 
possible everything by government, has fearfully 
increased...” Today this “ism,” its evil influence 
unsuspected, is determining the future of the ma- 
jority of nations, including our own. The people 
are dazzled by the apparent ability of centralized 


power to fulfill their desire for a better order of 
things. 


1) Fireside Travels. Boston, 1876. p. 317. 
2) Loe. cit., Philadelphia, 1859, pp. 400-401. 
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The Past Has a Message for Us 


ES the preface of his excellent essay on historical 
logic, “The Key to the World’s Progress,” the 
late Charles Devas expressed his obligation to 
Professor W. J. Ashley and Dr. William Cun- 
ningham, “because they have taught the present 
generation the great lesson that economic science 
without history is idle, indeed almost meaning- 
less.” A truth some compilers of text books on 
economics evidently have never learned. 


By this statement the Warder was reminded, 
when he happened to come across it again recent- 
ly, of a similar opinion, expressed prior to the 
publication of the book by Devas referred to, 
which has for its author a German Dominican, 
Ceslaus Schneider: 


“For the present generation it is important to 
discover the connection with the social science of 
former centuries. It is our shortcoming that, to 
speak with Job, we are not infrequently of the 
opinion that only in our days man has begun to 
think or that we of the 19th century alone may 
lay claim to the title: ‘Man!’ Vos estis soli homi- 
nes. 


Because men refuse to consider the truth ex- 
ptessed by these scholars, they ultimately find 
themselves doing, what persons lost in the desert 
or on the prairies invariable resort to; they walk 
around in a circle until overcome by the realiza- 
tion of the dreadful fact that they are lost in the 
wilderness, victims of thirst, hunger and the wild 
beasts lurking near. 


We do not ask of the past and of history to 
prescribe for us a course of action, but to illumi- 
nate the way we must travel aided by the experi- 
ence of generations of men who too were animat- 
ed by the desire to achieve for mankind greater 
perfection and happiness. 


To an American businessman a visit to the 
Helvetian Republic has suggested the thought: 
“U. S. Government commissions have been sent 
practically all over the world to investigate every- 
thing imaginable excepting good government. I 
believe a Congressional Commission’s report on — 
‘What Truman Could Learn From Switzerland,’ 


would be an eye-opener and for once be worth 
the expense.” 
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Zod, 


Contemporary Opinion 


{ee many of today’s pleasures offer too little 
of lasting value. We have become so enter- 
tainment-conscious and so interested in getting 
something for nothing that our work, which once 
was one of our principal interests, is now in far too 
many cases limited to our interest in making a 
living. It may be said that while we once lived 
to work we now, in too many cases, work to live. 
Neither of these concepts are fully acceptable to 
me. We all need balance in our lives, in our ac- 
tivities, and in our interests if we are to be healthy 
and normal and make our contribution to the so- 
ciety of which we ate a part. 
DILvar E. Birp 
Advanced Management 


The questionnaire (basic to the study of morale 
in a large CIO industrial union in the middle 
west) shows that the workers in this union (in 
the opinion of their shop stewards) are dissat- 
isfied with both their work situation and the 
union situation in a number of ways. Dissatisfac- 
tion with the work situation is indicated among 
a considerable proportion of the workers by fail- 
ure to believe that economic advancement is pos- 
sible, by poor work, and by dislike of the work 
they are doing. Dissatisfaction with the union is 
indicated by failure of many to engage in union 
activities and by a desire for more services from 
the Union. Questions about the grievance pro- 
cedure indicated that in many shops only few 
people present grievances, that long-standing 
problems cause difficulties, and that, although 
stewards have enough time to help members 
solve problems, they know considerably less than 
half the men well, and have no expert guidance 
themselves. Finally, it was indicated that in half 
the shops there are cliques; in a third of these 
shops clique formation causes trouble; variation in 
ability and seniority rules are among the reasons 
for quarrels. 

From the rather startling and consistent results 
of this questionnaire one might suggest to unions 
that it would be profitable to look into the causes 
of both low and high morale. Likewise the stu- 
dent of industrial relations might find studying 
the relationships between the union and its mem- 
bers well worth their while. 

American Journal of Sociology’) 


1) Loc. cit., Morale in a Trade-Union, September, 
(1950, p. 178. 


Much is heard in Washington about military 
plans. But Washington has so far fought shy 
of a clear-cut political declaration regarding what 
kind of free world it envisages. 

During the second Quebec conference in 1944, 
President Roosevelt came up with the most fan- 
tastic suggestion in international politics, the Mor- 
genthau Plan. Germany was to be turned into a 
“goat pasture,” her factories razed, her mines 
sealed up, and the population decimated. Instead 
of submitting Henry Morgenthau to an alienist, 
President Roosevelt submitted the plan to Winston 
Churchill and even forced the plan being par- 
agraphed into a project... 

Such and similar actions have left in Europe a 
feeling that much of today’s communist danger 
was created by Washington’s lack of political 
pertspicacity. 

It appears a little frivolous and extremely su- 
perficial to Europeans for the United States to 
sound peevish notes today that their plans are not 
joyfully accepted. Europe has been cut up and 
large sections surrendered voluntarily to Moscow 
with two presidents of the United States playing 
a leading role in disarmament. 

The Ensign") 
Ottawa 


In the days of Peter J. McGuire (who, in 1882, 
suggested the observation of Labor Day), men 
were proud of their work. That which they 
turned out was part of themselves, they took sat- 
isfaction in a job well done. There was a nobility, 
a dignity in work. 

Today we see the beginnings of a change. Per- 
haps it is the deadening routine of the assembly 
line. Perhaps it is the mentality that looks upon 
work as something degrading. Whatever be the 
reason, too many are losing their respect for a 
job well done. 

This cannot continue. Organized labor must 
live up to its responsibilities. They cannot allow 
incompetent, lazy workers to hide behind the 
protective mantle of their union. The slovenly 
worker, the slow-down worker, should not receive 
as much pay and recognition as the one who puts 
in an honest day’s work. Union leaders must 


guarantee a “fair day’s work’ if men are to re- 


1) Canada’s leading Catholic weekly publ. in English. 
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ceive a “fair day’s pay.” They cannot permit 
or encourage soldiering and featherbedding. Such 
practices hurt the boss to be sure, but they hurt 
labor much more. 

Labor must realize that the working man... 
does something necessary and valuable, no mat- 
ter how small or commonplace the job... But 
there is something much more fundamental. The 
working man can use his work to save his soul. 
Work properly done and offered in the name of 
Christ, the Carpenter, can pave the way to Heaven. 
To believe that a man praises his Creator only 
when he is on his knees is wrong... 


U.S. F. Labor Management Panel?) 


In the light of President Truman’s address to 
the nation on October 17, in which he threw 
down the gauntlet to Russia in any part of the 
world where she might seek to extend her influ- 
ence, it is of value to consider the opinion ex- 
pressed in the Declaration on “The Russian Per- 
il,’ adopted by the Quincy Convention of the CV 
(Declarations, p. 8-9): 

It is a problematical what will come after Korea. 
But in case Russia will stage new attacks on 
other fronts, will we again accept a United Na- 
tions mandate? Can we afford to engage in un- 
restricted political, economic, financial and mili- 
tary preparations to combat any and all of the 
unpredictable Russian demands and designs? ... 

There seems to be danger that we get lost in 
an ideological warfare of unlimited possibilities. 
We may overtax our strength in the attempt to 
oppose the Russian intriguer and disturber every- 
where he chooses the road of aggression—using 
satellites for the attack. Of course we do not 
propose to acquiesce in Russia’s obvious plans of 
world domination. But the likelihood of watr- 
fare for years to come undoubtedly is less ab- 
horrent to Russian Communists than to Ameri- 
cans who realize that endless wars would destroy 
Western civilization. 


To the remark, “it is a profound mistake to 
identify nationalism with ‘capitalism’,” the author 
of “From the Ground Up” adds the warranted 
statement: “In practice labor is far more nation- 
alistic than ‘capital’, since, being relatively im- 
mobile, it stands to gain more from the security of 
a Closed economy than from the opportunity of 
the open frontier.” 


1) Publ. by Labor-Management School, University of 
San Francisco. 
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Fragments 


UR Western civilization has gone so far in- 

to a morass, “James Devane” (pseudonym) 
writes in the Irish Rosary, that it is only by a return 
to natural law it can hope to find its way back. 


Over his article, ‘Democratic’ Transformations 
of the University, Professor H. L. Stewart, of 
Dalhouse University, inscribed John Locke's 
apophthegm: “I cannot remember where ever God 
delivered His oracles by the multitude, or Nature 
her truths by the herd.” 


We in America too have reason to contemplate 
the opinion expressed by the London Tab/et: “It 
must be said that each of the three great streams 
which have made the English Catholic river of. 
today has had its special inhibitions; that the old 
Catholics had learned a tradition of reticence, the 
Irish Catholics a tradition of belligerence, and the 
converts a tradition of avowed and sharp con- 
troversy; and that the approach called for today 
is none of these three.” 


In his biographical sketch of Abbot Marmion 
the Earl of Wicklow remarks: “During the last 
fifty years the world has been torn asunder by 
the two greatest wars known in history, and yet 
there perhaps never was a time when the Church 
was so united, so little troubled with schismatic 
dangers or internal divisions.” 


It was prior to the First World War a German 
publicist, Fritz Mauthner, uttered the horrible 
but pertinent opinion: “The present is so placidly 
atheistic that it is no longer necessary to quarrel 
about God.’—Russian atheism is, on the other 
hand, dynamic, aggressive, totalitarian. But which 
of the-two evils is to be feared more? 


This nursery rhyme has for its author Fr. 
George Burns, S.J.: “Bless the clean clinic which 
weighs me with care, And the nursery school 
teacher who tooth-combs my hair; And the Youth 
Movement Leader so care-worn for me, But my 
mother, God bless her, she never sees me.” 


As yet, Orestes Brownson wrote, we Catholics 
cannot applaud ourselves as having done much to 
advance public virtue—Can we claim today to 
have bettered our record since this was said? 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


A Revealing Proclamation 


FEW weeks hence both the President of the 

United States and the governors of our com- 
monwealths will announce a day of Thanksgiving, 
to be observed late in the month of November. 
Probably in all of the proclamations God will be 
referred to and the people reminded that, in spite 
of the war in Korea, we have reasons to be grate- 
ful for the bountiful harvests and the prosperity 
and security the nation has enjoyed throughout 
the year. But on the whole, the Proclamations 
will reveal little or no serious religious convictions, 
as if there authors were cognizant of the fact that 
almost one-half of the American people are indif- 
ferent to all religion. Such are the fruits of secu- 
larism. 

A little over one hundred years ago, to be exact 
in 1837, an early American statesman, William 
Learned Marcy, at the time Governor of the State 
of New York, addressed himself to the people of 
that commonwealth and asked them to observe the 
thirtieth of November as a day of Thanksgiving. 
The very wording and tone of this document re- 
flect an attitude foreign almost to the vast ma- 
jority of Americans today. Its author speaks as 
one who believes that those in public authority 
are to be guardians not alone of public order, but 
also of religion and morality on which the former 
depends for its security. We reproduce the Pro- 
clamation, discovered by us in the Christian Pal- 
ladium, published at Union Mills, New York: 

“During the past season, the Sovereign Ruler 
of nations has liberally dispensed his benefactions 
to the people of this State. Together with the 
full enjoyment of the rights of conscience, with 
public tranquillity, and the increase and diffusion 
of knowledge, they continue to be blessed with 
civil institutions admirably calculated to secure, 
in the highest degree, their social happiness, and 
the benefits of a free government. The dealings 
of Divine Providence with us as individuals, and 
as a political community, have been in other re- 
spects distinguished by unusual kindness and lib- 
erality. We have been mercifully exempted from 
those calamities which are frequently permitted to 
afflict nations; we have enjoyed an unusual de- 
gree of public health; and been favored with a 
fruitful season, and a plenteous harvest. If, in 
the midst of this liberal ministration to our neces- 
sities and comforts by our Beneficent Creator, our 


Procedure 


Action 


hearts are not fully satisfied, then indeed have 
out inordinate desires turned us from the path of 
duty and happiness, and the chidings of His Provi- 
dence, by reproving our too-eager passion for 
gain, repressing our extravagance, and teaching us 
salutary lessons of humility, moderation and wis- 
dom, are, if rightly considered, but the merciful 
manifestations of His paternal goodness. 

“In view of the numerous favors and blessings 
with which the past year has been crowned, our 
thoughts should naturally be directed to our Muni- 
ficent Benefactor, and our hearts moved to ex- 
pressions of gratitude and thankfulness. 

“T do therefore, in conformity to established us- 
age, appoint Thursday the 30th of November next, 
as a day of PUBLIC THANKSGIVING—and re- 
spectfully recommend its due observance as such 
to the good people of this State. 

“Given under my hand, and the privy seal of 
the State at Albany, this 30th day of 
October, one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-seven.” 

WILLIAM L. Marcy?) 


The author of this document cannot be counted 
among politicians of little or no account. Born 
at South Bridge, Massachusetts in 1786, the son of 
a farmer, Marcy, who had studied law, distin- 
guished himself as a soldier in the war with Eng- 
land, of 1812, and later he became a newspaper 
editor, an Associate Justice of the New York Su- 
preme Court, a member of the United States Sen- 
ate, and finally, having resigned his senatorship, 
Governor of New York, in 1832. In 1845, he 
was appointed Secretary of War, while at the 
same time he exerted his influence in the settle- 
ment of the Oregon boundary dispute with Eng- 
land. Marcy only rtired from office on the in- 
auguration of President Buchanan, in 1857. His. 
contemporaries were of the opinion that Marcy 
had, in the course of his official career, exerted 
remarkable ability as a writer, statesman and dip- 
lomat. ‘He left a reputation among all parties,” 
the American Cyclopaedia said of him, “as a 
statesman of the highest order of abilities.” 

Possibly one reason why the world has no, or 
only few such statesmen today is that materialism 
and secularism are not conducive to the promotion 
of great statesmanship. 


1) Loe. cit., November 15, 1837, p. 223. 
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The Apostolic Delegate’s Commen- 
dation of Our Organizations 


(Conclusion) 


“The Church is static and doesn’t adapt itself 
to changes? ~The Church, indeed, remains con- 
stant. It has been said that she is eternity in time 
—a true description if properly understood. The 
founders of the Central Verein did understand this 
correctly, as meaning that the Church does not 
admit, and cannot admit any change in what 1s 
divine. Divine are the truths of faith; divine are 
the ten commandments. Consequently errors in 
dogma and infractions of the decalogue are, and 
ever will be condemned by the Church; there ts 
no progress that can change or abolish a single 
one of the ten commandments of God; this is the 
firmness and strength of the Church. In other 
things the Church is in full activity, meeting the 
exigencies of the times. The Divine Spirit inspires 
and governs her; the charity of God and of man 
invigorates and stimulates her in every field of 
social assistance; the proofs of her -beneficient 
and constructive work shine forth daily in every 
corner of the earth. See how many works in this 
vety nation have been inspired and sponsored by 
the Church, and how great a spiritual, moral and 
educational vitality she infuses into the life of 
the land. 

“The Church should confine herself to the in- 
ternal forum and to souls, leaving social ques- 
tions and temporal affairs to others? The purpose 
of the Church, as everyone well knows, is the 
sanctification of souls. But consider: Man has 
duties and rights, and these constitute the dignity 
and responsibility of man. Now the Church has 
to deal with this human subject, who is soul and 
body, undivided and indivisible, who must be holy 
and a true Christian everywhere, in private and 
in public, at home and at work, and the Church 
must endeavor to secure his sanctification in all 
the areas of life. Because man, her charge, is a 
unit, simultaneously subject to both Church and 
State, there arise mixed matters, as they are called, 
which concern both the Church and the State, each 
a supreme power in its own order. In these mat- 
ters are required harmony of purpose, orderly col- 
laboration, and the elimination of obstacles that 
might prevent man from attaining the destiny as- 
signed to him by nature and by God. 

“It is precisely to safeguard man’s duties and 
tights, man’s dignity and ultimate goal, that the 
Church concerns herself with those aspects of 
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earthly life that have a connection with eternal 
life, indicating what is conducive to that destiny 
and what is not. The dignity of man with his 
duties and rights appears in its true light only in 
the Christian concept. In the name of Christ 
the Church has always defended this dignity, in 
all its relations both individual and social. It is 
in this light that the Catholic Central Verein and 
the National Catholic Women’s Union have re- 
garded the Church; with this concept they have 
lived and worked, following and spreading the 
teachings of the Sovereign Pontiff and the Bishops. 

“A glance at the Proceedings of their many 
conventions will serve to confirm this opinion. 
In regard to matrimony, for example, they have 
taken the Encyclicals Arcanum divinae saptentiae 
of Leo XIII (Feb. 10, 1880) and Castz connubii 
of Pius XI (Dec. 31, 1930), and made them the 
object of study, discussion, and diffusion. 

“In regard to social and economic questions, the 
Central Verein has distinguished itself in a par- 
ticular way. Its early statements were inspired by 
the school of the great sociologist von Ketteler, 
Bishop of Mainz, and have continued in the re- 
splendent light of the Encyclicals Rerum Novarum 
of Leo XII (May 15, 1891) Quadragesimo An- 
no of Pius XI (May 15, 1931), and the numer- 
ous pronouncements of the reigning Pontiff, Pius 
XII. To the objection that the Church never 
concerns herself with the temporal things, these 
exemplary Catholics have responded brilliantly 
pointing out that it pertains to the Church to in- 
dicate the ways of justice, in labor as well as in 
other areas of life; in labor particularly, since 
abuses can easily result in moral and economic 
servitude. The social question is a moral and re- 
ligious one, rather than merely economic, and only 
the Gospel-principles of justice and love can solve 
it. 

“This is the work and scope of the Central Ver- 
ein,” the speaker continued, “‘to seek of the Church 
principles and direction, and by their diffusion and 
application to improve the condition of their fel- 
lowmen. In promoting the teaching of the Church 
regarding the family, labor, schools, assistance to 
immigrants and others, it has never failed to em- 
phasize that religion is the necessary foundation 
of individual and social life.” 

“Continue, my dear Members of the Central 
Verein and the Women’s Union,” the Papal Dele- 
gate exclaimed towards the end of his discourse, 
“to be luminous examples, to disseminate Chris- 
tian principles, and through such effective means 
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as the maternity guild, to build up a sound and 
holy family life. Thus you will fulfill the objective 
proposed by our Holy Father and chosen as the 
motto of your convention “‘to rekindle in a new 
generation, confidence in God; in itself and in the 
future”... Prove the ardor of the faith with 
which you live and work for the Chutch. This too 
is the desire of the Holy Father, Pope Pius XII. 
In his Encyclical, “The Mystical Body of Christ” 
_ (June 29, 1943) he exhorts you thus: “We desire 
that all who claim the Church as their mother, 


Regarding the Atom Bomb 


AN American of good old stock tells the 
readers of the Nebraska Coo perator: 


“Fear of atomic-bomb attacks on great cities is 
giving an impetus also to industrial decentraliza- 
tion. This is the result of the desire to have fac- 
tories, as well as people, in locations where they 
will be least likely to suffer atomic-bomb attacks. 

“The fear of atomic bombing is a sad com- 
mentary on our civilization. We cannot blame it 
on the heathen. They have made no atomic 
bombs. ‘This instrument for mass destruction of 
life and property was first developed and used 
by our own United States government.” 


It appears to Critic,who writes the London 
Diary, a weekly feature of the New Statesman 
and Nation: 

“It is perhaps because Americans have as yet 
so little direct experience of modern war that so 
much nonsense is current in Washington and New 
York about stopping Communism by bombs. 
Every American bomb dropped in Asia creates 
Communists, while the probably result of world 
war is Communism. In the atmosphere of the 
Security Council, the debates between Mr. Malik 
and Sit Gladwyn Jebb and Senator Warren Austin 
may sound very clever, but when ‘police action’ 
involves mass bombing, Sir Gladwyn’s arguments 
about the aggressor being a ‘criminal’ and the 
test of it are almost as infuriating to ordinary 
people as Mr. Malik’s assertions that South Korea 
attacked the North and that it is possible to de- 
scribe as a civil war one in which large numbers 
of tanks have been provided by an outside Power.” 


The effects of the atom bomb on residential 
' value trends will be one of the principal topics of 
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should seriously consider that not only the clergy 
and those who have consecrated themselves to 
God in religious life, but the other members of 
the Mystical Body of Jesus Christ as well have, 
each in his degree, the obligation of working hard 
and constantly for the building up and increase 
of this Body;” and in this connection the Holy 
Father explicitly mentions “the fathers and moth- 
ers of families to whom Our Savior has entrusted 
the youngest members of His Mystical Body’ (no. 
08-99) 


the eastern conference of the Society of Residential 
Appraisers when it meets in the Hotel Commodore 
in New York. New York, incidentally, is 4662 
miles by air from Moscow. 

Residential values, especially in the East, have 
been greatly affected by fear of the bomb. Values 
have gone up considerably outside bomb range 
of assumed “‘target areas.” In some areas outside 
New York but within commuting distance, selling 
prices of homes have gone up as much as 20 per 
cent in recent months. 

Values also fluctuate with international events. 
Peaceful utterances from Russia depreciate values; 
rumblings by Stalin send them up. 


Newspaper Account 


The general attitude in America, as well as 
Britain, about the atomic bomb seems to be that 
its mention at this stage (of the Korean war in 
August) is a sort of indecency. A suggestion 
made by an indiscreet Tory M.P. in the British 
House of Commons that it might be used, on the 
advice of the United Nations, to put an end to 
the Korean war, was received with horrified pro- 
test from both the Government and Opposition 
side, and was followed promptly by a manifesto 
of the Conservative party disowning Mr. Roberts’ 
“bloody question.” 

Unfortunately, bursts of moral indignation do 
not alter the fact that a great number of people 
are already beginning to think like Mr. Roberts, 
even if they are not game to commit the verbal 
crudity of uttering their thoughts publicly . . . It is 
not probable that the moral objections of Cath- 
olic or other Christian leaders to the use of the A- 
bomb will have more effect upon the men who 
control war policy than their objections to the 
destructive “terror-bombing” employed by both 
sides in the last war. If it is believed that the 
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hideous weapon will be effective in saving West- 
ern Europe from being overrun, it will presum- 
ably be used, since the plea of “shortening the 
wat” when victory was already assured was held 
sufficient to justify the Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
bombings. 

At present, the decision upon the matter simply 
rests with President Truman; and those who want 
the matter buried in silence are, in fact, relying 
on atomic weapons while refusing to assume or 
share the responsibility for their use. 


SuLLA (D. G. M. JAcKson) 
Zealandia (Auckland) 


The Cardinals and Archbishops of France have 
come out in a ringing declaration against the use 
of the atom bomb, the hydrogen bomb, and bio- 
logical warfare, and have called upon all states- 
men to reach a common agreement to ban the 
use of all such weapons of war. This action of 
the Hierarchy of France is all the more important 
because it comes at the same time as an apparently 
similar move is being made by Communists in 
Europe—ap parently, not really similar. The Hier- 
archy offers its appeal on the basis of Christian 


An Imperative Need 


OMETIME in the past summer, the Sword 

of the Spirit movement observed the tenth 
anniversary of its founding. With the inten- 
tion of emphasizing the need to continue the 
movement to promote the spiritual and intellect- 
ual life of Catholics, inaugurated during the last 
world war, Cardinal Griffin, in the address deliv- 
ered by him on the occasion, formulated an ex- 
tension of the program thus far observed: He 
said: 

“What is needed now is that our Catholics 
should follow the fortunes of the Church through- 
out the world in order that they may be able 
to explain to others just what has happened and 
why.” Firstly, Catholics need to be informed of 
what is happening to their co-religionists in other 
countries along with the problems and trials they 
are facing. Secondly, there is room for misunder- 
standing between Catholics of different countries, 
simply because of words and party labels which 
in different countries have a different meaning, 
whereas in essentials all Catholics stand for the 
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morality; the Communists, as always, speak de- 
ceitfully and with no intention of observing their 
own recommendation .. . The Cardinals and Arch- 
bishops of France mention the Communist trick- 
ery, repudiate it, and go on to say what they 
have to say, undeterred... 

The leaders of the French Hierarchy appeal to 
the only moral authority higher than their own: 
“As the Pope said two years ago, no one with 
‘a true sense of humanity’ can approve the use 
of modern weapons which strike indiscriminate- 
ly at soldiers and civilians, and which blindly 
spread death over areas that daily grow wider and 
wider with man’s increasing scientific knowledge.” 

Then comes the clearest and most explicit pos- 
sible condemnation of the use of the atom bomb 
and all similarly ‘“‘scientific’ but diabolical instru- 
ments of mass slaughter: ‘For our part we con- 
demn them with all our strength, as we had no 
hesitation in condemning the mass bombings in 
the late war, which, in attacks on military ob- 
jectives, killed old men, women, and children at 
the same time. We are convinced that mankind 
will be disgracing the intelligence God gave it 
if it perverts to evil ends scientific knowledge 
that could be so fruitfully used for good.” 


Fr. JAMES M. GILLIs, C.S.P. 


same things. Thirdly, the secular newspapers 
have their own valuation and interpretation of 
events which have to be corrected from a Catholic 
standpoint. 

“For years,” Cardinal Griffin remarked, “the 
Catholic Press has printed a great deal that the 
ordinary newspapers have missed or dismissed as 
unimportant.” It now becomes incumbent on 
Catholic clubs to “spread and diffuse” what the 
Catholic newspapers are putting forth. This work 
must first start among large numbers of Catholics 
who, though well up in secular reading, are poorly 
informed on Catholic matters. ‘“The role of Cath- 
olics here,” said the Cardinal, “‘as interpreters to 
their fellow-countrymen of the position on the 
Continent is one of vital importance.” 

Every thoughtful Catholic will agree with the 
Cardinal regarding the need of a better informed 
laity. We have never claimed reading to be a 
school of sound thought and moral perfection, 
but properly cultivated, it aids to acquire knowl- 
edge necessary to a full life in a complex civiliza- 
tion. Moreover, error spreads itself over the 
land to the confusion of many minds. Catholics 
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should be able to correct mis-statements and re- 
fute falsehoods, impelled to action by love of 
truth and their neighbor. 

We are moved by compassion to help a blind 
person to find his way; may we then permit a 
fellow-traveller to struggle along in darkness un- 
aided? Nor must we overlook the harm false 


Dangerous Fiscal Policy 


1 ee partymen, who consider it a 
virtue to follow their political leaders 
through thick and thin, should contemplate Sena- 
tor Byrd’s statement regarding the criticism di- 
rected at him by some of the New Dealers and 
Fair Dealers for voting with Republicans in the 
Senate. “T will tell you now,” he said to a Vir- 
ginia audience, ‘‘as I have said before, the test 
of my vote in the Senate and my actions else- 
where, now, as they have been in the past, and 
as they will be in the future, are determined by 
the test of what I believe in my conscience to be 
the best for my country. I say with all the sincerity 
of which I am capable that such must be the test 
to be applied to everything by everybody in this 
country—in public office or out—for a long time 
to come if we are to restore the peace and freedom 
for which this Nation was founded, and to which 
it is dedicated. 

‘There is no short cut—there is no easy way; 
it can’t be postponed,” the speaker continued, “it 
must become a part of us for a long time to 
come.” 

The quotations are from an address devoted 
to “the Grim Facts” to which Senator Byrd has 
pointed deliberately and consistently for some 
time back. What he has said on many occasions, 
has not, unfortunately, caught the public’s fancy, 
which has not, for obvious reasons, been made 
sufficiently aware of the warnings expressed by 
him. It is disturbing for a generation of men 
firmly convinced that the fruit of a system of 
progressive prosperity is now ripening, to be told: 
‘That the American democracy—of all the things 
that make it and all of its beneficence—stands 
today in the hour of its greatest peril. If we 
don’t recognize it, it’s because we haven't thought 
about it, and if we don’t know it, it’s because 
we haven’t been told about it. If we haven't 
thought about it then our civilization is void of 
its vaunted intellect. If we aren’t told about it 
‘then our leadership is criminally delinquent.” 
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doctrines and false concepts of a social or political 
nature may do to the commonweal. To enlight- 
en men regarding them is, therefore, a serious 
obligation. We will not, however, be able to do 
our duty in this regard, if we are not ourselves 
instructed. One cannot give what one does not 
possess. 


The Treasury Department has recently dis- 
played a card in street cars and buses of our 
larger cities, showing a rainbow and a pot of 
gold at one end. Both are intended to symbolize 
the reward to be expected by the purchaser of 
savings bonds. But was anybody ever rewarded 
by finding a pot of gold where one end of such 
a bridge of iridescent light rests on the earth? 
Isn’t the story meant to indicate the fallacy of 
false hopes? The rainbow of financial security 
may dissolve before the eyes of the very people 
who now stake the nation’s future predominantly 
on the Federal Government, which, on its part, 
is already heavily in debt. Senator Byrd has made 
enemies by his candid demonstration of the facts 
in the case. Thus, for instance, he stated in 
the address referred to: 

“Our Federal expenditure budget this year will 
be between $50,000,000,000 and $75,000,000,- 
000, and it will be higher for years to come be- 
fore it gets lower. Our tax budget must approach 
the expenditure figure as nearly as possible, and 
it, too, will be higher for a long time before it 
gets lower. Our debt, also, will rise for years 
to come before it gets lower. Add to these the 
dangers of uncontrolled inflation, and the out- 
look for the future is gloomy indeed. As awful 
as these prospects are, they, of course, cannot be 
compared with the fact that our casualty lists 
may be expected to grow much greater before they 
become smaller.” 

The conditions referred to did not arise over 
night; they are not the result of a year or two of 
excessive expenditures, but of a policy consistently 
pursued for some time back. Senator Byrd, who 
characterizes this period as ‘‘the post war orgy,” 
declares: 

“In these 5 years we have squandered the 
greatest prosperity ever to come to any nation; 
the Federal Government has collected far more 
taxes than ever before; it has spent far more 
money on purely domestic-civilian programs than 
ever before; it has spent far more money abroad 
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than ever before; it has spent far more money for 
defense than ever before without achieving pre- 
paredness; and we have failed to curtail the great- 
est public debt any nation has ever known. In 
the past 20 years our Government has been in 
the black only twice. We have started deficit 
spending again in a large way, and it is possible 
that our Federal budget may not be balanced be- 
fore we go over the precipice of financial disas- 
tet 

Senator Byrd’s voice is apparently crying in a 
wilderness of false hopes; but his is by no means 
a lonely voice. Serious-minded scholars as well 
as experienced financiers have warned the Amer- 
ican people against the dangers of a fiscal policy 
which depends on the ability of future genera- 


Farmers Facing Future 


O independent producers need give po- 

litical and economic conditions more serious 
consideration at present than the farmer. He, his 
family and his property are involved in the course 
events are taking. Hence it is necessary he should 
guard his steps and consider well every effort he 
may engage in. 

Evidently Dean W. T. Myers, of the New York 
State College of Agriculture at Cornell University, 
is of a similar opinion, because he submits the 
following suggestions to be observed by farmers, 
“in the present period of economic uncertainty.” 

“Maintain full farm production but emphasize 
labor efficiency and control of costs; keep debts 
on a conservative basis; reduce underemployment 
in agriculture; provide better diets for all people 
of the United States; and support sound programs 
to reduce violence of fluctuations in prices.” 


In an address at Petersham, Mass., the Dean 
declared furthermore that overemphasis on price 


It is one of the most singular and significant 
experiences of the nineteenth century that, fol- 
lowing the suppression of the old artisan guilds, 
the now isolated members of the new work- 
ing class should have had recourse to the 
sound principle of mutual aid, natural to man, 
to help mitigate the evil influences of capitalism. 
As an instance of this nature, let us call attention 
to the centenary of the Isle of Thanet Building 
Society, founded by a small group of Ramsgate, 
England, townspeople on July 15, 1850. The sum 
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tions to pay the overdrafts now being recklessly 
drawn. The people are being lured on not mere- 
ly by the false hope that we shall continue to 
enjoy a boundless prosperity, but be able to in- 
crease it. We haven’t the slightest assurance for 
the certainty of such a development. In case of 
failure, on the other hand, the result of trying to 
spend the nation into plenty and economic secut- 
ity by extravagant means, would prove disaster- 
ous. ‘Taxation failing to provide the means 
needed by a State overburdened with debts and 
the obligation to provide for its citizens, a levy 
on capital might appear to offer the only alterna- 
tive to bankruptcy. Even so desperate a remedy 
will recommend itself to a people who look upon 
Leviathan as a benevolent deity. 


support programs in postwar years has tended to 
prevent adequate consideration of other important 
issues of agricultural policy of serious long-time 
concern to farm people. On the whole the nation 
is ignorant not only of the after-effects to be ex- 
pected from this ill-advised policy, but also of 
the high cost of the experiments intended to sup- 
port the price of a number of farm commodities. 
Among them the egg-price support has been one 
of the most costly and controversial. Only the 
potato and dairy products programs, a Washing- 
ton columnist recently stated, have been in a 
class with the egg program as a source of Con- 
gressional and public debate. Processors buy 
eggs from farmers for the sole purpose of drying 
them and selling them to the Government. There 
is no market to speak of for dried eggs except 
the Government. And about the only thing the 
Government has been able to do with them after 
purchase has been to store them in such places as 
the famous “Kansas Cave.” The eggs are reputed 
to be rotting where stored. 


of £14, 3. 6. (about $67 in our money) which they 
subscribed on that occasion has grown to assets of 
more than 7% million pounds, or almost 30 mil- 
lion dollars, taking into account the present value 
of the British pound. 

The Society is strongly established in South- 
east England, London and the North, and the 
23,000 members are proof of the reputation — 
which this enterprizing and progressive mutual — 
enjoys. St. Swinthun is its patron saint. 
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Catholic Action 


AN estimable body of Catholics are the Slo- 

vaks, united in the First Catholic Union of 
the U. S. A. and Canada. The Organization con- 
ducted its sixtieth convention at Cleveland, Ohio, 
where it was founded by Fr. Stephen Furdel in 
1890. The outstanding speakers of the occasion 
were Senator Robert Taft, Governor Frank 
Lausche and Congressman Michael Kirwan of 
Youngstown, Ohio. Rudolph Petrak, Slovak ten- 
or with the New York Opera Company, graced 
the occasion by singing several pieces from various 
operas and a number of beautiful Slovak folk- 
songs. The First Catholic Slovak Union is the 
pride of Slovaks everywhere, because of its many 
charitable enterprises. 

At the banquet the Rt. Rev. Abbot Kojis, O.S.B., of 
St. Andrew’s Monastery and the Benedictine High 
School, was presented a check for $25,000.00 by Mr. 
Michael Vargovic, president of the FCSU, which the 
Milwaukee convention (1949) had voted the Slovak 
Benedictines for the building of the proposed new mon- 
astery buildings. 


OF the 3,900 students of Catholic theology in 

the colleges, universities and seminaries in 
Germany, 141 are women. They will devote 
themselves to catechetical and general missionary 
tasks upon the completion of their studies. 

Catholic theology is taught at the universities, 
colleges and seminaries of Bonn, Freiburg, Mainz, 
Munich, Minster, Tibingen, Wirzburg, Eich- 
staett, Trier, Regensburg, Frankfurt, Freising, 
Fulda, Bamberg, Passau and Dillingen. 

A recent survey shows that the shortage of priests 1s 
most acute in the Diocese of Meissen, Saxony, located 
in the Soviet zone. There is one priest for every 2,770 
Catholics there. The shortage is least acute in Augs- 
burg. 


Cooperation 


pROUr twenty fluid milk producers serving 
the City of Prince Albert have organized Sas- 
katchewan’s first fodder cooperative, the depart- 
ment of cooperation has announced. Six quarter- 
sections of land will be secured from the pro- 
vincial government on a thirty-three year lease. 
The cooperative will clear, break and grass this 
land, selling the hay to members. Members are 
investing equally in the project and will divide 
the hay equally. 


In development of the project the cooperative will 
apply for the Agriculture Department’s earned assist- 
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ance policy, under which half the cost will be borne 
by the Department, up to a maximum of five-thousand 
dollars. 


1 the fall of 1949 New York State apple grow- 

ers harvested a bumper crop, only to face ruin- 
ously low prices, with cut-price practices reduc- 
ing the price of top grade apples to 50 and 75 
cents per bushel, while imported Western boxed 
apples brought premium prices of five cents per 
pound, or an average of $3.00 per bushel. To 
prevent another glut in market, through lack of 
up-to-date market and price information, and to 
stabilize the apple growing industry in this im- 
portant commercial producing area, a growers’ or- 
ganization has been launched—the largest in the 
country—which will handle 90 per cent of West- 
ern New York apples. 

Known as the New York Apple Growers’ Association, 
Inc., this cooperative on May 1 opened its headquarters 
in Rochester with a full-time executive secretary and a 
membership of about 1,200 growers, representing an 
annual production of 6,000,000 bushels. Since then, 
more growers have joined, so that this Fall, its first 


selling season, the co-operative will market 90 per cent 
of the 7,000,000 bushel normal crop. 


Migratory Labor 


WHAT is referred to by the International 
Teamster as one of the most damning pieces 
of evidence to be submitted to the President's 
Commission on Migratory Labor, has for its 
author Dr. Ernesto Galarza, Research Director of 
the National Farm Labor Union (AFL). Refer- 
ring to the policies adopted by the large growers 
of fruits and vegetables, etc., the witness said: 
“The corporation farmers are well organized 
for the purpose of advancing their economic and 
political interests through a series of growers’ 
associations. The entire system of farm payments 
in California is in a state of calculated confusion. 
There are solemn commitments to pay a prevail- 
ing wage that does not exist. One of the major 
objectives of the contracting of nationals and the 
hiring of illegals is to freeze and further depress, 
if possible the starvation level of farm wages.” 
To this information the International Teamster adds 
the comment: “Organizers in our craft (!) have been 
active for many years and we all know what an uphill 


battle it is to get a decent break for the back-breaking 
toil required to harvest the many crops of the West.” 
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The Modern Moloch 


Be adjourning the recent session, the Nor- 
wegian Parliament unanimously approved 
Committee recommendations to spend an addition- 
al 250 million kroner for defense purposes. 
Other proposals for stepping up the speed of the 
preparedness program were also approved unani- 
mously. 

The Parliament debate was characterized by satisfac- 


tion that all parties were united in the matter, an of- 
ficial report states. 


Population 


4p preliminary count of the country’s census 

of 1950 shows a civilian population of 
150,520,000, and the addition of the armed forces 
will probably put the grand total at around 152 
millions. This is about 20 million more than in 
1940, or the largest actual gain on record. The 
relative increase is more than 14 percent, or twice 
as great as that for the preceding decade. All 
but five states shared in the rise. Nineteen of 
them showed increases of more than the national 
average of 14.3 percent, of which ten were in the 
west and southwest. 

Nearly 30 percent of the people live in the twelve 
largest metropolitan areas. And as the big cities become 
filled up more families settle in the suburbs. These 
accounted for 45 percent of the total population of the 
twelve leading metropolitan areas in 1950, as compared 
with 40 percent in 1940. In each of the areas, the 


suburbs have grown faster than the cities during the 
past ten years. 


Exclusion of Communists 


PNG ON of protest against the pres- 
ence of atheistic communists in Dublin and 
the official welcome accorded to members of the 
Spanish Republican and Yugoslav delegations at 
the Inter-Parliamentary Union Conference was 
passed at a meeting organized by the Dublin Citi- 
zens’ Protest Committee. The declaration, copies 
of which were sent to each of the Irish representa- 
tives attending the conference, the secretaries of 
each of the political parties, the Papal Nuncio, 
the Archbishop of Dublin and Primate of Ireland, 
and President O'Kelly, says in part: 
“We Irish Catholics, proclaiming one allegiance to 
Christ the King, and to Our Holy Mother the Church, 
declare that the presence of atheistic Communists in 


Dublin for the Inter-Parliamentary Union Conference 
is intolerable, and we further declare that those of our 


elected representatives who have received them and con- 
tinue to associate with them have alienated themselves 
from their people, and have betrayed the trust placed 
in them.” 


Migrants 


ANCES about 5.8 percent of the men in the 
civilian labor force in April 1949 had 
changed their county of residence since April 1948, 
the comparable proportion for women in the labor 
force was slightly lower (4.7 percent). Marital 
status did not appear to influence the rate of mi- 
gration of women workers. 

The proportion of married women workers who were 


migrants was about 4 pertent—not significantly below 
that for other female workers (about 5 percent). 


A Nation of Pensioners 


@ out of every five persons in the country 

will live in whole or in part of this year off 
a government check. That is the report of Fed- 
eral statisticians checked to determine how many 
people currently receive pay, pensions, insurance, 
or relief payments from Federal, state and local 
governments. The added figures show that 
27,404,858 people are receiving government pay- 
ments. This total includes only those actually 
receiving payments, not dependents who may be 
supported by them, and it does not include such 
Federal support as is given to farmers. 

The 27,404,858 figure includes present and retired 
Federal and local civil servants and military personnel, 
veterans receiving pension or disability payments, vet- 
eran dependents receiving government pensions, te- 
cipients of temporary unemployment compensation in- 
surance, Social Security beneficiaries, those on local re- 
lief rolls and recipients of such Federal aids as old-age 


assistance, aid to dependent children and aid to the 
blind. 


Social Security 


BoanNe in January, 1951, about 10,000,- 

000 additional workers, including most self- 
employed, will be in the Social Security_system. 
Roughly, this means that 3 out of 4 gainfully oc- 
cupied individuals will be liable to social security 
taxes. 


The new law will give the average retired work- 
er a monthly benefit almost 80% above his pre- 
vious rate. Future beneficiaries with at least one 
and a half years of work experience in covered 


employment will be entitled to even higher bene- 
fits on the average. 
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_ The combined withholding device for wages sub- 
ject to both social security and income taxes was omitted 
from the final bill. This provision would have re- 
quired social security deductions on total wages rather 
than on the first $3,600 in a calendar year. 


The Wage Problem 


T appears, Norwegian workers contended for 

what has been called a one-hundred percent 
wage compensation to equal the rise in the cost 
of living. However, Eric Brofoss, Norwegian 
Minister of Commerce, does not believe that wage 
earners should expect full compensation for in- 
creased prices. Speaking in Bergen, Mr. Brofoss 
noted that the cost of living index had passed the 
crucial 165.5 mark at which negotiations on com- 
pensation may be requested. 

“Many workers,” he said, ‘‘seem to think they are 
entitled to full compensation. However, let it be 
understood right now that 100% compensation is not 
feasible. The devaluation of the Krone, higher prices 
of imported goods and increased expenditures for de- 
fense preparations, make full compensation impossible.” 


Profit Sharing 


A NEW departure in profit-sharing was inaug- 
urated at the Champlain Spinners, Inc., in 
an agreement with the AFL United Textile Work- 
ers of America. The workers will share in com- 
pany profits for the year 1950 to the extent of 
33 1/3 per cent. It is estimated that they will 
obtain a total increase of approximately 10 cents 
an hour during 1950, in view of the profit ex- 
pectations of the Champlain Spinners, Inc. 

An interesting feature of the program is the appoint- 
ment of Local Union President to serve on the com- 
pany’s board of directors and participate in policy deter- 
minations and administration functions. Under the 
new profit-sharing plan, the local and international 
‘union will have the privilege of auditing the company’s 
entire financial transactions for the year 1950. 


Housing 


Pe INS to statistical information pre- 
pared by the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, four-fifths of the families buying homes to- 
day earn less than $5000 a year. And with a 
million new homes going up this year, the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders points out 
that 80 percent of all the housing produced is 
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being taken by average American wage earners. 
The figures produced are the result of an analysis 
of who bought the homes built last year. The 
same general conditions prevail now; they may be 
even a little more favorable. 

Surprisingly enough, the largest group of home pur- 
chasers are in the lower income brackets. Nearly a 
quarter (23.2 per cent) of all home buying families 
are in the $3000 to $3500 annual income group. Twen- 
ty-one percent of the families buying homes earned from 
$3500 to $4000; 12.7 earned $4000 to $4500, and 
10.3 per cent were in the $4500 to $5000 bracket. 


Slightly over 19 per cent of the purchasers were in 
the $5000 to $10,000 class. Families with incomes of 
$10,000 and over amounted to only 1.1 per cent of all 
home purchasers. 


Cost of Government 


ere admitting Congress to have effected a 

reduction in the amount of appropriations, 
$2.4 billions, voted at the recent session, the re- 
search director of the Council of State Chambers 
of Commerce, expresses the view that some of 
the cuts made ‘“‘were phony and may require de- 
ficiency appropriations later on.” Government 
non-war spending does, in fact remain at an un- 
conscionable high level. 

The 1951 appropriation approved by Congress for 
the Interior Department, for instance, was $639 million 
as compared with $321 million in 1948—almost double. 
The Corps of Engineers got $668 million for next year 
as compared with $419 million in 1948. Justice De- 
partment got $142 million as against $116 million in 
1948. The Post Office Department got $2,253 million, 
gross, as against $1,718 gross in 1948. And so on down 
an imposing list. 


Municipal Ownership 


1 the first decade of the century, municipal 
ownership of utilities was a popular issue in 
many cities of the nation. Chicago elected a 
mayor who promised to acquire the street car 
lines in accordance with the policy adopted by 
Birmingham in England. In recent years, the 
problem of municipal ownership has been dor- 
mant. 

However, on November 7, the people of Seattle,, 
Wash., will decide by their vote whether to acquire the 
local electric distribution properties of the Puget Sound 
Power and Light Company for $25,850,000. By unani- 
mous vote of the city council, a resolution favoring the 
purchase at this price was adopted July 10. If ap- 
proved by the voters, the deal will be consummated by 


next March when the actual take-over is expected to 
take place. It will be financed by utility revenue bonds. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Ferd. Delker, Our World War Victim 


His Life, Character and Death 


HEN, on November 11, 1918 the cable 

flashed the news from overseas that the 
armistice had been signed, there was universal 
rejoicing throughout the land; also in Teutopolis. 
Bells rang, whistles blew, sirens screamed, flags 
fluttered. But before the last echoes of this joy 
had died away, another message was relayed from 
across which spread a pall of gloom over Teu- 
topolis: Ferdinand Delker, one of our best beloved 
and popular young men, had met a hero’s fate in 
the battle of Marcheville, France, on November 
10th, scarcely twenty hours before hostilities had 
ceased. 

Sergeant Ferdinand Delker, son of John Del- 
ker and his wife, Mary Ellmann, was born June 
20, 1896. Ferdinand and his elder sister Elisabeth 
were orphaned at an early age. They were 
brought up in the homes of near relatives. Ferdi- 
nand passed through the grade schools of Teu- 
topolis, taught by the Sisters of Notre Dame and 
later attended Quincy College for two years. 
However, the higher studies had no attraction for 
the young man; he was anxious to engage in the 
more tangible pursuits of life. Accordingly young 
Delker held a few odd jobs until he met a cer- 
tain Mr. Ward. Ward was a steeple jack, a pic- 
turesque character and a good actor. Ferdinand 
“steeplejacked” with Mr. Ward throughout the 
fall of 1917. But he had his heart set on serving 
in the army; and as soon as he could, he volun- 
teered and enlisted in Co. G. of Effingham County. 

Young Delker was now twenty-one, slim and 
slender, five feet nine inches, with light-red hair. 
His dash had helped him over many a hurdle, 
but it also marked him for tragedy. He was al- 
ways a boon companion and with all that was 
deeply religious. At the time he was the only 
young man of the parish who belonged to the 


III Order of St. Francis. His letters ever breathed © 
the spirit of dash, humor and religion. But he 
wanted his correspondence to be kept “strictly 
confidential”. He wrote his last letter from Camp | 
Logan, Houston, Texas; it was a classic. It was . 
written the day after his regiment had received — 
orders to go across. He had gone to Confession 
and Holy Communion to square himself before 
God, he wrote, and had dedicated his life to 
God and his country. Blessed with peace of soul, 
my young friend wrote: “I have no dread to go 
to the front, I am prepared to sacrifice my life.” 
Soliciting my priestly prayers, he informed me that 
that might be the last time I would hear from 
him for the duration, because he was going over- 
Seas not as a war correspondent, but as a cham- 
pion of the cause of our country. Yes, those were 
the last lines I received from him. Sergeant Del- 
ker met a hero’s death in the battle of Marcheville. 

A lifelong companion of his has this to say 
about our hero, writing about his conduct the 
night before he met his fate: “We knew that our 
regiment was to go into action the next day. I 
had been detailed as stretcherbearer. We bunked 
together that night. Ferdinand seemed to have 
a premonition of his death and he spoke quite 
freely about it. I was struck with the devotion 
with which he said his prayers before he retired. 
When I woke up next morning he was already 
outside with his plattoon. That was the last I 
saw of him until, to my utmost surprise, we came 
upon his body on the battlefield, still warm. He 
was shot through the head, and I hardly believe 
that he even felt what had hit him.” I have been 
told by others that young Delker, true to his char- 
acter, had exposed himself rather boldly in the 
engagement, turned slightly back to his next 
companion with the remark, “I think I got five 
Jerries.” His head dropped and that was his last 
sign of life. He had been singled out by a Ger- 
man sharpshooter. Ferdinand Delker had made 
the supreme sacrifice for the cause he championed. 


A Befitting Memorial 


Even before the corpse of young Delker was 
returned from France, his good sister had decided 
upon a thoughtful memorial for him. She would 
not erect a costly monument over his grave in the 
cemetary; for that purpose a modest tombstone 
would suffice; but she would install one of the 
beautiful art windows in St. Francis church in 
his memory. Since her brother belonged to the 
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III Order of St. Francis, Miss Delker chose the 
window which represents the Saint in the act of 
receiving the very first two members, Blessed Lu- 
cius and his wife, Bona Donna, into the Order. 
Thoughtful is also the inscription in the base of 
the window. It reads: 


“In memory of Ferdinand Delker, member of 
the NI Order, our World War victim, Marche- 
ville, France, November 10th, 1918.” 


Some "Diehards” 


The reader may think that the following lines 
are a futile digression. However the full impli- 
cation of the funeral services could not well be 
realized without these preliminary remarks. 

The fact is that, when we had settled back to 
normalcy again after the stirring Loyalty Demon- 
stration, some of the old “‘diehards’” amongst our 
fault-finders had, in spite of the favorable impres- 
sion the demonstration had made, nevertheless dis- 
covered another “serious” objection against us; 
and this was: “Father Plassmeyer has not accord- 
ed a military funeral to a single one of the Teu- 
topolis boys, who were buried during the war; 
and he can not, because that is against the laws 
of his Church.’ Indeed a “‘serious’ objection! 
That we had not had a military funeral hereto- 
fore, that statement was correct. But our critics 
had failed to recollect that all these funerals were 
burials of flu victims during the flu season, at a 
time when all public gatherings were prohibited 
by the State Board of Health. However, where 
did they get the idea that military funerals were 
prohibited by the Church? Upon inquiry, I dis- 
covered that the parties had adopted this view in 
consequence of an unfortunate episode that had 
happened, possibly some twenty years before, 
while my saintly predecessor was pastor of Teu- 
topolis. 

One of the old Civil War veterans had died. 
All the Grand Army men of the county had come 
for his burial and they were going to have a mili- 
tary funeral for their comrade; and without con- 
sulting the good pastor, they brought the casket 
into the church, wrapped in a U. S. flag, and they 
proceeded to display another flag in the sanctuary. 
At that moment the venerable pastor, anothet 
“die-hard” in his way, stepped in, declared that 
such a procedure was not permissible in the 
Church and made them take the flags away. That 
treatment cut the old veterans to the quick; and 
the bitter memory of it had rankled in their hearts 
and was kept alive in the community all these 
years—as can happen only in rural communities. 
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And the Church got the blame for it! That the 
Apostolic Delegate, the Most Rev. Diomede Fal- 
conio, had soon after the irritating experience 
made a declaration, stating that it was perfectly 
permissible to combine the military ceremonies 
with the celebration of a funeral Mass, seemed 
to have escaped their attention entirely. Ever 
since I had learned of that situation, I had patient- 
ly been waiting for an opportunity to vindicate 
the Church and myself. That moment had come 
with the funeral of Ferdinand Delker, and a mili- 
tary funeral of our only war victim would in every 
way fit in exceptionally well as the last scene of 
the drama of World War I, as far as it had been 
enacted in Teutopolis. Circumstances combined 
ee to realize that opportunity most effect- 
ively. 


Arrival of Corpse, Preparations for Its 
Interment 


Again it was Saturday, and again, as usual, on 
Saturday mornings, I was busy in my study pre- 
paring for Sunday, when I received a dispatch 
from Camp Knox, Louisville, Kentucky, inform- 
ing me that the corpse of Ferdinand Delker was 
on its way and would arrive at Teutopolis the 
next morning, Sunday, July 31st, at about 9 
o'clock on a Pennsylvania railway train. Sunday 
would be the right day for a military, solemn 
funeral; but the time was short and it would take 
fast thinking to plan it, and fast acting to prepare 
for it. The large church could easily be gotten 
in readiness: the art-glass windows had only re- 
cently been completed and the draping of the 
chutch could easily be done. I had the priests 
available and a complete set of black vestments, 
brand new. But I needed the people, especially 
the Legionaires; I needed a preacher who would 
measure up to the occasion; I needed a strong 
choir; and what about a band for the procession 
to the cemetery? And how could I obtain all 
that in so short a time? But divine Providence 
was already solving the problem for me. At that 
very hour the preacher had arrived at the College 
in Teutopolis in the person of Father Peter 
Crumbly, O.F.M. No better match for the occa- 
sion! He had unexpectedly returned from Rome 
with our Father Provincial. On their way home 
they had passed through France, visiting some of 
the scenes where Father Peter had functioned as 
chaplain during the war. Hence no one could be 
better prepared. I hastened to the College to en- 
gage his services. I succeeded. That done, I re- 
turned to my office and called up the commanders 
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of the neighboring Posts of the American Legion, 
inviting them to come, to come in uniform in as 
large numbers as possible, to pay their last respects 
to their companion in arms, the only one from 
Teutopolis who had been killed in action, em- 
phasizing to them the fact that it was to be a 
solemn, military funeral. They all promised to 
come. I requested the commander of the Effing- 
ham Post to act as marshall over all the Legion- 
aires and to see to it that the corpse be properly 
conducted into the church in due time. A band 
was out of the question. 

The Dean of Effingham, the Rt. Rev. Louis 
Lammert, was glad to send his church choir to 
reinforce ours. After the Angelus that evening, 
the church bells rang out the signal, as is cus- 
tomary in Catholic communities, that on the next 
day there would be the funeral of an adult per- 
son. The news of the military funeral spread 
rapidly throughout the neighborhood. Finally, in 
view of the large number of visitors we could ex- 
pect, I urged our parishioners to fulfill their Sun- 
day obligation in the earlier Masses, to make 
room as much as possible for our visitors at the 
funeral Mass. 


Church Services 


There was no delay next morning. The Legion 
had received the coffin at the depot, taken it to 
the home of Mr. H. J. Weber, draped it in our 
colors and escorted it to the church. As usual, 
the priests and acolytes met the remains at the 
entrance, blest them and conducted them into the 
church, chanting the psalm Miserere alternately 
with the choir on the organ loft. Another large 
flag was unfurled in the sanctuary, three Legion- 
aires in uniform acting as color guards. The 
Legion Posts from Effingham, Mattoon, Altamont 
and Newton were all represented, more than a 
hundred appearing in uniform. I sang the sol- 
emn Requiem, assisted by Rev. John Ilg, O.F.M., 
and Rev. Peter Pfeifer, O.F.M., as deacon and 
sub-deacon, respectively. A well trained choir of 
clerics from the friary sang parts of the Mass 
and the combined choirs of Teutopolis and Effing- 
ham sang the other parts. The dramatic Dies 
Irae was sung alternately by the clerics and the 
lay choirs. 

Rev. Peter Crumbly, O.F.M., with his memory 
fresh and his imagination aglow with the recol- 
lection of the battle scenes he had only recently 
visited, preached a powerful and soul-stirring 
funeral oration. He sketched the heroism with 
which our boys had acquitted themselves in the 
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battles of France; reminded them, however, that | 
their duties towards their country had not ceased | 
with the war; but that, on the contrary, even then | 
they were facing important political, social and | 
economic problems, the happy solution of which | 
would challenge as much the bravery of the Amer- | 
ican Legion, especially since they were stepping | 
now into leadership, as the battles of Europe had | 


challenged their heroism. In his conclusion the 
speaker addressed himself mainly to the Legion- 
aires. He said in part: “Friends of the American 
Legion, your youthful comrade, Ferdinand Delker, 
met the hero’s death on the battlefield. He died 
for his country. For almost three years his re- 
mains rested in foreign soil. Today they have 
returned to find their final resting place on the 
God’s acre of his beloved native village amongst 
his friends and relatives. In this magnificent 
house of God and under the most impressive 
circumstances we have assembled to pay our last 


tribute to our companion in arms. He died for | 


the principles that form the basis of the Consti- 
tution of the American Legion. May his heroism 
be an inspiration to you; may it arm you for the 
struggle before you, as outlined in your Constitu- 
tion: ““To uphold the Constitution of the United 
States; to maintain law and order; to inculcate a 
sense of responsibility to the community, to the 
state and to the nation; to promote peace and 
good-will on earth; and to sanctify our comrade- 
ship by devotion to mutual happiness.” The 
touching sermon and the harmonious combination 
of the simple rites of a military funeral with the 


power and majesty of the liturgical obsequies 


of the Church, made a deep impression upon 
Catholics and non-Catholics, many of the latter 
having never before attended such services. 


The Burial 


After the services in the church, an imposing 


procession was formed, in spite of the sweltering 
heat, for the interment in the cemetery. It was 
headed by the crossbearer and two acolytes and 
by three Legionaires carrying a large flag; then 
followed the different groups of people: the chil- 
dren, the young men of the parish with their ban- 
net, the Legionaires with their colors, the priests 
and servers, the remains and pallbearers, and fi- 
nally the women and men of Teutopolis and of 
the neighboring parishes. The procession four 
abreast wended its way in silence, broken only by 
the recitation of the Rosary. It was well over 
two blocks long. All having arrived on the grave- 
yatd, the corpse received its last blessing, the 
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casket was lowered, the bugle sounded, the three 
military salutes rang out, the curtain had fallen 
upon Sergeant Ferdinand Delker—The throng 
around the grave dispersed in marked silence. The 
colorful funeral of our youthful hero was the al- 
most looked-for termination of his short, dra- 
matic life, and the denouement of the drama of 
Teutopolis which had reached its climax in the 
Loyalty Demonstration of 1918. 


Reports from Papers 


The impression of the funeral services for Ser- 
geant Delker, upon our neighbors in general, is 
reflected in the reports of the papers on the event. 
Not that they add anything new, but they confirm 
what has been said. I shall quote only from the 
leading papers of the County. 


Teutopolis Press, August 4th, 1021 


Last Sunday morning St. Francis Church was 


the scene of the most impressive funeral services 
ever witnessed, not only in Teutopolis but in this 
part of the State of Illinois. The body of Ferdi- 
nand Delker, the only one of our Teutopolis boys 
who fell in battle during the World War, was 
consigned to its final resting place... 

The Mass was a solemn, military funeral Mass. 
The Rev. Pastor, Theo. Plassmeyer, O.F.M., was 
celebrant; he was assisted by Rev. John Ilg, O. 
F.M., and Rev. Peter Pfeifer, O.F.M., as deacon 
and sub-deacon, respectively, a cleric acting as 
master of ceremonies. Clarence Burford, Law- 
rence Hoedebecke, Robert Brumleve and Charles 
Esker were the servers of the Mass. A large flag 
was unfurled in the sanctuary with commander 
Henry Gebben, Edwin Underriner and Humphrey 
LeCrone as color guards. The solemn chant of 
the well trained choir of the clerics of the friary 
increased the solemnity. Father Peter Crumbly, 
O.F.M., ex-chaplain, who only the day before, had 
returned from France, delivered an impressive 
‘sermon to the large audience, especially to the 
American Legion... 

Addressing himself to the Legionaires, Father 
said in part: ‘“My friends of the American Legion, 
our comrade, Ferdinand Delker, was loyal to his 
country. He volunteered for the army before he 
was of age and he made the supreme sacrifice in 
the battle at Marcheville, France, when the fatal 
bullet nipped the life of our young hero barely 
budding into manhood. Young Delker was loyal 
to his Church in which he was born and reared; 
he was a frequent Communicant, a member of the 
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Young Men’s Sodality and a member of the II 
Order of St. Francis. His example is an inspira- 
tion for the young men of today.” 

Miss Delker, the only surviving member of the 
family, dedicated the III Order window in St. 
Francis Church to the memory of her brother. 


Effingham Daily Record, August Ist, 1921 

A plaintive echo of the death-dealing World 
War occurred in Teutopolis yesterday morning 
when the body of Ferdinand Delker, who was 
killed in action at Marcheville, France, was car- 
tied into St. Francis Church for the last funeral 
rites, the blessing of which would put it to its 
last long sleep in the home soil which he loved 
so well and honored so much. The spacious edi- 
fice was filled to its capacity, one thousand, not 
counting those standing outside, being the esti- 
mate of the number present. A hundred and fifty 
overseas veterans were present in uniform; every 
feature of the obsequies was of similar mammoth 
and deeply religious proportion... 

Father Peter Crumbly, O.F.M., ex-chaplain of 
the American army, who had quite recently re- 
turned from France, preached the funeral oration. 
It was a masterpiece. Father Peter, intimately ac- 
quainted with the life of the soldiers, spoke from 
the heart, and his words will not be forgotten by 
those present. Sunday’s services were a beautiful 
tribute to the memory of the boy whose body came 
3,000 miles finally to rest at home where his rela- 
tives live, and where it can repose in the hearing 
of the bells of St. Francis church. One needs 
to know and to understand the wonderful poem 
of Poe, entitled ‘“The Bells,” to appreciate the 
meaning, the spiritual meaning, of the Church 
bells. They have a perfect meaning all their own 
and Poe develops this language in the drama of 
life, when he writes: 

“Hear the tolling of the bells, iron bells. 
What a world of solemn thoughts their monody 
compels.” 


County Review, Effingham, Illinois, 
August 3rd, 1921 


Since the last issue of the Review, memories 
of the World War were vividly recalled in Effing- 
ham, Dexter and Teutopolis, when four former 
soldiers were placed in their final resting places. 

The solemn, military funeral accorded to Ferdi- 
nand Delker in Teutopolis last Sunday was an 
overwhelming tribute to the memory of the youth- 
ful hero. He is the only one of the Teutopolis 
boys who fell in action on the battlefield. From 
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the moment the cortege, largely made up of the 
Legionaires from the whole County, left the home 
of Mr. H. J. Weber until taps were sounded at the 
grave, the very air seemed permeated with sad- 
ness and respect for the fallen soldier... 

St. Anthony’s choir, Effingham, under Prof. 
Probst, assisted the choir of St. Francis church 
under Prof. Rieg. ‘The parts rendered by the 
well trained choir of the clerics from the friary, 
were a surprise and a revelation of the power and 
majesty of the liturgy of the Church. This fea- 
ture contributed in no small measure to the sol- 
emnity of the funeral. Congratulations to the 
choirs. Officiating Legionaires: Marshall: Earnie 
Vogt, commander of Effingham Post. Color 
guards: Comrades Henry Gebben, Edwin Under- 
riner, Humphrey LeCrone. Pallbearers: Com- 
rades Henry Engbring, Ben Hoedebecke, Leo 
Schoenhoff, Earnie Vogt, Ben Weber and Leo 
Wiedman. Firing squad: Comrades Carl Alt, 
Oscar Alt, Harry Bordick, John Burr, Thomas 
Cody, Dan Ashbaugh, Harry McManaway and 
Ben Thoele. Bugler: Claude Green. 
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Effingham Republican, August Ath, 1921 

The Effingham Republican also commented in 
glowing terms on the funeral, as did the other » 
papers. However its editor voiced a sentiment of © 
his own which deserves to be registered. At that 
time this sentiment was a wish sincerely entet- 
tained by our friends and neighbors, and it has . 
long since become a reality among the people of — 
our large Teutopolis community and among out 
fellow citizens beyond the boundaries of Effing- 
ham County. Writes the Effingham Republican: 
“The large number of Legionaires from Effing- 
ham, Altamont, Mattoon, Newton and Cumber- 
land County, who attended comrade Delket’s sol- 
emn, military funeral in Teutopolis last Sunday, 
made the fallen hero’s interment a notable event, 
an event long to be remembered by all who had 
the privilege to be present. May this spirit of 
comradeship live forever, not only among the sol- 
diers of the World War but also among the citi- 
zens of our community—that is the sincere wish 
of the Republican.” Well said! 


(To be continued) 


Book Reviews and Notes 


Received for Review 


App., Austin J., Ph.D.: Making Good Talk, Bruce, Mil- 
waukee, $2.50. 

Garrigou-Lagrange, Reginald, O.P.: Reality, A Synthe- 
sis of Thomistic Thought, Herder, St. Louis, 
$6. 


Reviews 


Duffey, Felix D., C.S.C.: Psychiatry and Asceticism. 132 
pages. (Herder Book Company, 1950) $2. 


THs is a book which many have been waiting for be- 
cause it is the answer which all Catholics have 
known could be written to the aberrations published and 
spoken as ‘‘discoveries of psychiatry” or “findings of 
modern science” which claimed to discredit the age-old 
principles and practices of Catholic asceticism. It is 
an answer to spokesmen who claimed that Freud had 
made Christ obsolete; that almighty God was merely 
a ‘‘transfiguration of the father-image’’ with no ob- 
jective reality behind it, but only an emotional fancy- 
projection; that our loftiest and noblest religious ideas 
are nothing but sex symbols; that sins are nothing but 
inhibited instincts and energized unconscious forces 
over which we have no control, when as a matter of 
fact we know they are voluntary offenses against the 
Majesty of God; that the love of our hearts for God 
and our neighbor, as expressed in virtuous actions, is 
only a manifestation of a guilt complex, a hypocritical 


action to cover up in the eyes of the world a crime or 
two of which we are not conscious and which only 
“psychiatry” can name. These and many other bits of 
nonsense, which we as Catholics have resented, Father 
Duffey blows to smithereens. 

Without condemning all psychiatry, the author points 
out its limitations, its good qualities: ‘“Psychiatry ... has 
made many valuable contributions to an understanding 
of the workings of the mind of man.” (page 125) But, 
“psychiatry alone cannot heal a wounded heart or 
cleanse a sinful one.” (page 126). 

This splendid book is not only an answer to aberra- 
tions. It is a pleasant and interesting, as well as prof- | 
itable, book to read and enjoy. The eight chapters are 
packed with excellent information, carefully selected 
quotations, valuable insights—all presented in a grace- 
ful, down-to-earth manner which will appeal to every 
reader. In giving quotations too, Father Duffey is care- 
ful to give sufficient amounts of the original text that 
the reader does not have to guess at the context. (Here 
I would like to insert a compliment to the publisher, 
B. Herder Book Company, for the great improvement 
which this book shows in format, foot-notes and index. 
The use of small type for the quotations gives a neat- 
ness of appearance that is welcome in a page. The index 
is also a welcome feature, even though sometimes in- 
complete, as, for instance, Erich Przywara, who is quoted 
on page 108, is not listed in the index, whereas authors 
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of lengthy quotations should certainly be included in the 
index since it is often such a quotation the reader may 
wish to refer to again.) 

It must not be supposed that Father Duffey has only 
adverse criticism of psychiatry. He gives credit to its 
usefulness, as on page 18, 25, and passim. Yet he has 
not been propagandized into a compromising position by 
the volume of free advertising psychiatry—good and 
bad—has been getting. 

But Father Duffey makes clear that psychiatry can be 
only an adjunct to the whole Catholic technique of 
dealing with souls as used for centuries, which recog- 
nizes the doctrines of Sanctifying and Actual Grace, 
free will, sin and repentance. He recalls to modern 
souls (perhaps bewildered by reading and hearing so 
much about the supposed marvels of ‘‘psychiatric re- 
search”) that the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, Confession 
and Holy Communion are the primary sources of help 
for all. He selects the Encyclical of Pius XII, Mediator 
Dei,, to begin his discussion: “If... individuals were 
to neglect the august Sacrifice of the altar and the Sac- 
raments, it would indeed ... deserve to be condemned.” 
And again, on page 124, he writes: “These Christians 
have the familiar experience of the reality of God in- 
fluencing and directing their lives...They know the 
power of the intercession of the Mother of God . . . They 
know their redemption is effected anew every day in the 
sacrifice of Christ in the Mass which they attend... 
They have the wholesome experience of washing their 
souls in the blood of Christ in the sacrament of penance 
... They are not strangers to the transforming power of 
Christ in the gracious sacrament of His body.” 


JOHN JOLIN, S.J., PH.D., S.T.L. 


Arnobius of Sicca. The Case Against the Pagans; 
newly translated and annotated by George 
E. McCracken, Ph.D., F.A.A.R. (Ancient 
Christian Writers, vol. 7-8) Newman Press, 
Westminster, Maryland, 1950. vol. 7 $3.50; 
vol. 8 $3.25. 


During the past several decades scores of books, 
articles, and pamphlets have been published by con- 
verts to Catholicism. In most instances two elements, 
a negative and positive are stressed. The negative de- 
cribes the author's dissatisfaction with the doctrines 
and ways of life opposed to Catholicism. The positive 
element focuses attention on the Church’s teachings and 
practices. 

The Case Against the Pagans is what might be called 
‘the apologia of Arnobius of Sicca, a convert of the late 
third or early fourth century. In contrast to modern 
works, Arnobius stresses almost exclusively the negative 
aspect, particularly the inane pagan worship of the 
gods. Arnobius is not satisfied with darts or thrusts 
when speaking of his former religious practices. Noth- 
ing less than vitriolic blasts suffice. 

He rarely stresses the positive element, and when he 
does, he is evidently merely refuting stock pagan charges 
against the Christians. 

As a result, from the doctrinal point of view, es- 
pecially when compared with the earlier volumes of the 
Ancient Christian Writers series, Arnobius has little to 
offer. But the work does possess a definite value, 
‘since, as the translater states in an excellent introduc- 
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tion, The Case Against the Pagans is ‘‘...the most 
intense and the most sustained of all extant counter- 
attacks upon the contemporary pagan cults.” In other 
words it offers a profound insight into the pagan cul- 
ture which surrounded the early Christians. 

What should not pass unnoticed is George E. Mc- 
Cracken’s excellent translation and copius explanation 
and references which are particularly valuable to readers 
unacquainted with pagan cult and mythology. The 
translator has united a thorough grasp of his material 
to a sympathetic understanding of his author. 


THEODORE LEUTERMAN, O.S.B. 
Atchison, Kansas 


App, Austin J.. Ph.D. Making Good Talk: How to 
Improve Your Conversation. Bruce Publ. 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. $2.50. 


The author, associate professor of English Language 
and Literature at LaSalle College, Philadelphia, in his 
preface states that he thinks conversation is life’s most 
habitual and significant avocation and that any im- 
provement—even slight—in the art of good conversa- 
tion is of incalculable social, economic, and moral value. 
With this purpose in mind, to improve conversation 
in himself and others, he collected any items on con- 
versation which came his way. After twenty years of 
this collecting, he had enough material to weave into 
several articles, and later into the present book. 

The result is a useful book, if at times a dull one. 
Useful, because of the multitude of suggestions and 
helpful examples; dull, because of the insufficient dis- 
crimination in selection and presentation of this very 
fine material. In spite of the laborious and sometimes 
banal manner, readers will be able to improve their 
conversation with the assistance of this book. Its ele- 
mentary details of grammar, mechanics of correct dic- 
tion, pleasant hints about tact, topics of conversation— 
these cover almost every phase of conversation. The 
author has infused his book with a beautiful Christian 
background which can be useful to people of all faiths, 
and gives a practical guide to becoming as interesting, 
tactful and sympathetic a conversationalist as one’s na- 
tive powers empower one to be. It is much better than 
so many of the present day “courses in conversation” 
advertised as making everyone a brilliant conversation- 
alist. I recommend the book. 

W. J. O'SHAUGHNESSY, S.J. 
Regis College, Denver 


A recent issue of the Examiner, Catholic weekly of 
Bombay, carried the following advertisement: 

TWO copies of ST. CYPRIAN’S “DE UNITATE” 
(Bellarmine Series) have been found, appropriately 
enough, to have attracted the attention of book-worms, 
now thoroughly dead, and we have reduced the price of 
the damaged books from Rs. 10-2 to Rs. 5 V.P.P. Rs. 
5-14.) EXAMINER PREss BOOKSHOP, PV OWBOX@/ Ol, 
Fort, BOMBAY I. 

We regret the book-worms to be “thoroughly dead.” 
The species is very rare in our country at present. We 
could use some good foreign book-worms, because our 
system of education prevents the development of these 
generally harmless creatures. 


THE C. V. AND THE CENTRAL BUREAU | 
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Marshal, Harry Chapman, Wisconsin. 

Trustees: Harry Jacobsmeyer, E. A. Winkelmann and 
Arthur H. Hanebrink, St. Louis, Mo.; Jos. A, 
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Conn.; J. M. Aretz, St. Paul, Minn. 


Hon. 


WE APPEAL FOR 


Bow lack of space and the thought that at least 
most of our readers are sufficiently convinced of 
the want millions of exiles in Germany are suffering, 
made us refrain from publishing more than a few 
samples of requests for aid, or letters of recognition for 
help extended. But the fact that we are short of funds 
leads us to make known the following communication, 
addressed to the Bureau by the Pastor of the Parish 
at Roding in Bavaria, who writes: 

“We certify officially that Mrs. Frieda K. is a zeal- 
ous member of our local parish who participates regu- 
Jarly in all religious functions and conducts herself 
courageously. She came out of Russia only in 1948 
and has lost everything. In addition she has a Sister 
with three children in the Russian zone whom she 
would like to help, but she cannot, unfortunately, do 


so. Mrs. K. who is most worthy of assistance, is in 
real need.” 


What do our members believe should be done by 
the Bureau in a case of this kind, while the Relief 
Fund is in a depleted condition? Writing from an 
industrial city in the Upper Palatinate, Sisters have ap- 
proached us with the following communication: 

“After a long interval, we dare once again to appeal 
to your kindness. Will you permit me to ask of you 
to send us another package of supplies? The special 
consignment we received from you through Caritas- 
Copenhagen, in February 1944, helped us greatly and 
we continue to be grateful to you for the aid you ex- 
tended to us. 


Committee on Social Action 


i Most Rey. Aloisius J. Muench, 
Honorary Chairman, iste Natt! a 


Secretary, August Springob, Mil- - 


Bishop of Fargo, N. D.; Chairman, 
G., St. Paul, Minn.; 
waukee, Wis.; Albert J. Sattler, New York, N. Y., 
C. V. President; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Anthony T. Strauss, 
St. Charles, Mo.; Rev. C. F. Moosmann, : 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Rudolph B. Schuler, St. Louis, 


Wm. Heckenkamp, Quincy, Ill.; Nicholas Dietz, Ph.D., 


Omaha, Nebr.; John P. Pfeiffer, San Antonio, Tex.; - 


Richard F. Hemmerlein, Syracuse, N. Y.; Dr. B. N. Lies, 
Colwich, Kansas; F. P. Kenkel, Director, Central Bu- 
reau, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. Victor Suren, Co-Director, 
Central Bureau, St. Louis. 


Social Justice Review (indexed in The Cath. Peri- 
odical Index and The Cath. Bookman) is published by 
the Central Bureau. ; 

Communications concerning the Central Verein 
should be addressed to the General Secretary, Albert 
Dobie, 95 Carleton, Hamden 14, Conn. : : 

All correspondence intended for either Social Justice 


‘Review or the Central Bureau, all missions gifts, and 


all monies intended for the various projects and Funds 
of the Central Bureau should be directed to 


Central Bureau of the Central Verein 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo. 


Reports and news intended for publication in Social 
Justice Review should be in the hands of the editors 
not later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 
tion. 


THE EXPELLEES 


“Our Sisters are engaged in a particularly strenuous 
service. Before all, the air is terribly bad on account 
of the iron and steel works which are working over- 
time. In an environment of this kind we are engaged 
in nursing the sick in the vermine-infested quarters 
assigned to the refugees. Of course, we are anxious 
to provide for these poor people also some strength- 
ening nourishment. 

“At the present time there are many cases of typhus 
of a serious nature. Would you, therefore, consider 
my appeal for food packages?” 

Like so many other Germans, these Sisters live in 
fear of what the future may have in store for them. The 
writer of the letter expresses the hope that her country 
and other countries may be spared the Red Tide which 
threatens, and that the countries toward the East may 
be liberated from the tyranny now oppressing them. 


Having visited Europe as the representative of the 
Conference of American Small Business Organizations, 
Mr. Fred A. Virkus states in that part of his Report 
devoted to observation of economic conditions prevail- 
ing in Germany at the present time: 

“Unemployment great everywhere, claimed to be 
due to destruction of factories for removal to Russia and 
France (United States is now rebuilding or re-equipping 
some plants). Industrially about 104% of pre-war. 
Good crops this year, but food still scarce and prices 
high. Every available acre being intensely cultivated, 
mostly by hand labor. About 12 million refugees and 


Munhall, Pa.;_ | 
Mo.; F., 
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expellees from Poland, Czechoslovakia, and escapees 
from the Russian zone are a serious housing, food and 
employment problem.” 

This statement refers only to conditions existing in 
western Germany; they are far worse in the Eastern 
Zone in parts of which there was always a good deal 


of poverty. The refugees are, of course, particularly 
needy. 


While the Sisters in charge of a home for small 
children at Eisenstein, in Lower Bavaria, were over- 
joyed by a consignment of clothing for their wards, 
they gave expression to the thought, “but how happy 
will not our children be when we give them these 
nice dresses, sweaters, panties and socks, not to speak 
of the wonderful underclothing sent us. We could not 
have bought so much and such valuable things, al- 
though we meet many kinds of want and receive many 
tequests for help. Now we are in a position to give 
and to mitigate need.’”’ Some of these children, the 
writer, Sister Radegund, assures us “have never yet 
received anything as good as what we are now able 
to dispense to them.” 


In his last Monthly Letter, published in Catholic Ac- 
tion News for the Diocese of Fargo, Most Rev. Aloisius 
J. Muench speaks of his attendance at this year’s Cath- 
olic Day of Germany, conducted at Passau on the Dan- 
ube, a famous old city. 

“Throughout the nights of the three-day celebration 
of this great annual event, hours of prayer were held in 
the Cathedral which has room for eight to ten thousand 
people! A great many of them were expellees who had 
come from the Bavarian Forest where they are housed 
in barracks or crowded into the homes of the natives. 
‘Their lot,’ the Bishop assures his readers, ‘is especial- 
ly pitiable because of a lack of opportunities to work. 
In this grand demonstration of Faith they found new 
consolation and fresh encouragement for carrying their 
heavy cross in exile. How hopeless life would be were 
it not for the riches of faith, hope and love dispensed 
by our Lord through His Church’.” 


A Warning 
( yREAT care should prevail in extending aid to in- 


dividuals and even institutions in Germany, mean- 
ing the Western zone. Packages should be sent only 
to individuals and families recommended by a pastor 
‘who is willing to certify the applicant for food or 
clothing to be really in need. Generally speaking, 
conditions in the Western zone have greatly improved 
and the men and women who are employed can make 
both ends meet. But sad want exists among the refu- 
gees, most of them strangers in a strange land, whete 
they cannot find work. In the Russian zone, food is 
scarce for everybody; only children receive milk. The 
price of clothing is exhorbitant. 
These opinions are based on information received 
from Germany. ‘Thus for instance, Sisters who conduct 
a hospital at Grefrath have written us, while they 
wished to thank us for a package we had sent them, 
that in the meanwhile conditions had so improved, “tt 
would be an injustice to accept of your kindness in the 
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future, inasmuch as there are still many who are in 
need.” 

The mere declaration of a pastor that a certain man 
Or woman is a member of his parish should not be 
accepted as a recommendation for aid. But when a 
priest writes a communication of the following nature 
and the seal of the parish is affixed to the letter, one 
may safely comply with the request. In this particular 
case a priest writes: 

Uillyeke is a faithful member of our Disapora 
parish. I as Pastor in the Diaspora am poor and there- 
fore cannot aid in an economic way most of the faith- 
ful. Hence I beg of the Central Bureau to send a 
gift to Lilly E......... , a refugee, who lives in our Dias- 
pora parish and is very poor.” 


Helping to Clothe the Needy 


in our Country 


ARLIER in the fall the Central Bureau shipped 37 

bales of clothing and a quantity of preprietary med- 
icine to our home missions. The twenty-five mission- 
stations which received these consignments are located 
in Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, New Mex- 
ico, Montana, Wyoming, Texas and Georgia. A greater 
part of the clothing and other items contained in the 
shipment were received from State and local units of 
the National Catholic Women’s Union. Those who 
assist the Bureau in this work of charity should be 
pleased to know that they are helping missionary priests 
and sisters in a very substantial manner to provide for 
the spiritual and material welfare of the poor Indians, 
Mexicans, Negroes and others among whom they labor. 


Regarding a consignment of clothing addressed to 
the Turtle Mountain Mission, in North Dakota, the 
following communication gives the assurance that it 
was joyfully received. The missionary writes: 

“We are very grateful to you for the clothing which 
you have so kindly sent for our poor Indians. It came 
at a time when garments were greatly needed by our 
people. The good Lord knows their need, as well as 
your charity.” 

From Minnesota a Benedictine Sister engaged in 
mission work among Indians has sent an acknowledg- 
ment expressing particular appreciation for the quilts re- 
ceived from the Bureau. Wéith the intention of demon- 
strating the need the people have of such articles the 
writer states that last winter the thermometer fell to 
fifty degrees below zero and that it remained at from 
thirty to forty degrees for a long time. Adding, “so if 
you have any more quilts and blankets, I would not 
know of a colder place in the States than St. Maty’s 
Mission or where they would be more needed and more 
appreciated than here.” Sister Mary Ida also inquires 
whether we could help to bring Christmas to the chil- 
dren attending their school by sending toys, games, 
trinkets. The outlook to receive such presents was for 
the children an incentive to attend school regularly, 
and not to spend the time in chasing squirrels and 
tabbits in the woods. ‘This incentive,” the writer 
states, “‘out-does compulsion, because it brings the chil- 
dren to school every day since they want to come.” 
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A Task for Secretaries 


OWARD the end of October, the Director of the 

Central Bureau addressed a letter to the Secretaries 
of all societies affiliated with the Central Verein, ask- 
ing them to procure from the Bureau copies of the 
“Declaration of Principles’ adopted by this year’s Con- 
vention at Quincy, Illinois. They are to be distributed 
among members and others, and the subjects given as 
topical headings should be discussed at monthly meet- 
ings, under the guidance of pastors and spiritual direct- 
ors, during the fall and winter. 

As the letter states, the thoughtful presentation and 
discussion of these topics would serve three purposes: 
Defend the sacred rights of God, now challenged and 
threatened on all sides; acquaint our members with the 
Catholic Action program of the CV; help to develop a 
sound, Catholic public opinion in our country. 

Copies of the ‘Declarations’ can be obtained by 
addressing the Central Bureau. A revised, complete list 
of ‘Central Bureau Publications” is in preparation, and 
will also be forwarded upon the request of our secre- 
taries in the very near future. 


St. Boniface Church N. Y.,, Yields to 
United Nations 


HE Sacred Mystery was celebrated for the last time 

on Sunday, October 1st, at 11:00 o'clock in the 
forenoon in St. Boniface church at Forty-seventh Street 
and Second Avenue in New York City. For ninety- 
two years the church had been a landmark in that part 
of the metropolis, where it had been founded, as its 
name indicates, to provide a place of worship for people 
of the German tongue. Neither the parish nor the 
church had outgrown their usefulness, but the property 
was needed to widen the parkway and enhance the size 
of the approach to the United Nations area. 


Its last pastor was Rev. Geo. J. Zentgraf, Ph.D., who 
was appointed to the parish twenty-two years ago. For 
six years, however, during World War II, Father Zent- 
graf served as a chaplain of the army and rose to the 
rank of colonel. 

The last services were conducted in a solemn manner; 
the Most Rev. Wm. Arnold, Military Delegate of the 
Armed Forces, representing Cardinal Spellman, who was 
absent in England, presided. Father Zentgraf who cele- 
brated the Holy Sacrifice and preached the farewell 
sermon was assisted by Fathers Gebhard and Harry 


J. Wolff, both of them graduates of St. Boniface 
School. 


Under such circumstances was the holy light which 
had proclaimed the presence of the Divine Savior for 
almost a century, extinguished. For the present, there- 
fore, the great apostle of the Germans, St. Boniface, 
will not be represented in New York City by a church. 


The rise of undisguised Communism was one of the 
factors which in Germany brought about the victory 
of National Socialism. 


“Declarations” of the Quincy Convention, p. 5. 
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Joyful Event 


WE have been of the opinion for a long time back | 
that from the families of our members have come | 
an unusually large number of priests. Unfortunately, 
we are but rarely made aware of the ordination to the 
priesthood of members’ sons. Late in September Father 
Erwin George Schoenstein, O.F.M., read his first Mass / 
in St. Anthony’s Church at San Francisco, California. 
He had been ordained at old Mission Santa Barbara 
on September 22. 

Fr. Erwin George is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Louis 
J. Schoenstein of San Francisco; both of them devoted 
members of our organizations. In fact, Mr. Schoen- 
stein has served the California Staatsverband as secre- 
tary faithfully for many, many years. The Library of 
the Central Verein is, moreover, particularly indebted 
to him for valuable files of Catholic newspapers pub- 
lished in California and a number of documents, etc. 


Convention Echoes 


ye message of President Sattler to the Quincy Con- 
vention of the CV and NCWU measured up quite 
well to what was its author’s purpose, to submit ‘‘a com- 
plete account of our activities during the past year, with 
the necessary admonitions relative to our inadequacies.” 


In the section on ‘Our Bishops’ Mr. Sattler reminds 
our members of a responsibility that is often taken too 
lightly: “As the first American lay organization to 
receive the official mandate to engage in Catholic Action, 
we have an obligation to manifest the most exemplary 
conduct both as individuals and as a national organiza- 
tion. May we continue the good example of loyalty 
to our Bishops and ever be alert to their admonitions 
and advice.” 

Members of the CV are reminded of their mission 
at the present time in the section on “Our Country.” 
Mr. Sattler States: “...A militant atheism is today 
striving not merely to deny God, but to actually destroy 
Him and displace Him. What we must impress upon 
our fellow-Americans is that a communist society is the 
logical outcome of a secularist society.” Mr. Sattler 
further states: “The great body of religiously indifferent 
in our land are fertile soil for militantly atheistic com- 
munism. We must make clear to them the meaning of 
the words: ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His 
Justice and all other things will be added to you’.” 

In other sections of the President’s message, President 
Sattler urged continued support of the Central Bureau, 
and an adequate financial structure for the Cetnral 
Verein. Among recommendations he urged a continued 
study of the papal encyclicals, more adequate activity 


of legislative committees, and promotion of local and 
district leagues. 


One of our staunchest veterans, Honorary President 
John Bibeck, devoted the monthly message for Septem- 
ber, addressed by him to’the Knights of St. George, to 
a discussion of the Quincy Convention. Having out- 


lined some of the chief events of those days, Mr. Eibeck 
tells his readers: 
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“What also deeply impressed us at this gathering 
was the conduct of the delegates. On our desk we 
have a circular from a certain resort hotel inviting our 
organization to hold its next convention there and point- 
ing out vividly its many inducements as an ideal meeting 
place. Among its many attractions are a swimming 
pool, horseback riding, golf links, tennis court, cock- 
tail room etc. Such things hold no interest for our 
fine Catholic group of men and women. There were 
no nightly wild parties, no revelers*dragging the fire 
hose through the hotel corridor and no pounding on 
doors in the wee hours of the morning and no furniture 
destroyed or thrown out of windows.” 


It is not to be inferred, however, that the Convention 
was a solemn or cheerless affair. As Mr. Eibeck points 
Out an atmosphere prevailed in which old friends met 
while new friendships were cultivated. The writer re- 
fers to the opinion expressed by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Schnel- 
ten, Pastor of Old St. Boniface Church at Quincy, who, 
at the close of the departure ceremonies stated he had 
been deeply impressed not only by the Convention, but 
also by the action and conduct of the delegates, both 
men and women. 


Four State Conventions 


New Jersey 


BAP UILE successful Convention, the Fifty-sixth of 
the New Jersey State Branch of the CV, met in St. 
Peter's Parish, Newark, on Saturday and Sunday, Sep- 
tember 9-10. The activities of those present during the 
two-day period demonstrated their sincerity and willing- 
ness to do their share in promoting the Verein’s pro- 
gram of Catholic social action. 

About 150 delegates attended the first session on 
September 9, at which State President Harry J. Donahue 
was chairman. The traditional opening Highmass was 
celebrated in St. Peter’s Church on Sunday morning, in 
the presence of Most Rev. James McNulty, Auxiliary 
Bishop of Newark. The celebrant was Rev. Louis 
Konzelmann, assistant pastor; the Pastor, Rt. Rev. Math- 
ias Thimmes was present in the sanctuary, together with 
a number of other priest-visitors. An inspiring set- 
mon was preached by Rev. William Heimbuch, spir- 
itual director of the State Branch. This was followed 
by Benediction, administered by His Excellency, Bishop 
McNulty, assisted by Fr. Paul Huber, O.S.B., and Fr. 
Heimbuch. 


The principal business meeting of the men was con- 
ducted on Sunday afternoon. A number of committee 
reports were submitted. Of particular interest was the 
activity of the legislative committee, which urged the 
adoption of the Hoover Report to promote economy 
in the operations of the Federal Government. The cur- 
tailment of Postal Service was criticized, with the sug- 
gestion that economy in this department be attained by 
other means. The subject of compulsory military train- 
ing was considered, with the recommendation that the 
plan of a standing army similar to the one used in 
Switzerland be adopted in our country. The continued 
action to eradicate subversive elements from our gov- 
ernment service was likewise recommended. 


Mr. Albert Sattler, President of the Central Verein, 
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addressed the delegates, urging them to continue their 
good work locally, and also to assist the national organi- 
zation, because the program of the CCVA is a large 
one and is dependent upon the full cooperation of 
every State Branch for its complete success. 

The Convention closed with a mass meeting at which 
the Hon. William Johnson, President of the Catholic 
Lawyers’ Guild of New Jersey, addressed the delegates 
on the power of prayer under conditions existing at 
home and abroad. Resolutions were adopted on four 
subjects: The Hierarchy, Our Lady of Fatima, Com- 
munist Aggression, the National Status and State 
Economy. 

Rev. William Heimbuch was re-appointed by the 
Archbishop of Newark, Most Rev. Thomas J. Walsh, 
as spiritual director of the State Branch. Officers elect- 
ed were: President, Harry J. Donahue; First Vice- 
president, Henry Geller; Second V. P., Nicholas Qunit; 
Third V. P., Lawrence W. Muth; Fourth V. P., Bern- 
ard Assman; Rec. Sec., Henry W. Noll; Finan. Sec., 
Henry J. Miller; Treasurer, Charles L. Kabis; Marshall, 
Michael Fuller; State Counsellor, Charles P. Saling. 


Illinois 


The Fifty-third annual Convention of the CU of 
Illinois was conducted in St. Elizabeth’s Parish, East St. 
Louis, Illinois, on September 15-17. The opening pon- 
tifical Highmass was celebrated on Sunday morning by 
Most Rev. Albert Zoroweste, Bishop of Belleville. The 
officers and members of the Illinois Union have been 
greatly pleased and encouraged by His Excellency’s 
compliance with their request that he act as Episcopal 
Protector of the Union. Mr. Albert Sattler, President 
of the CCVA, addressed a letter to the Convention in 
session, commending especially the membership from 
Quincy for the very fine and outstanding program pre- 
pared and carried out recently at the National Conven- 
tion. President Sattler also recommended close coopera- 
tion, and financial assistance to the extent possible, to 
the Central Bureau in St. Louis. 

The delegates to the CU of Illinois Convention, many 
of whom were quite unacquainted with the program 
of the CV, manifested a fine, co-operative spirit 
throughout the meeting. The Resolutions Committee 
functioned well, under the Chairmanship of Mr. F. W. 
Heckenkamp, and provided eight thoughtfull statements 
on important national and local issues. One of these, 
on “Growth of the Catholic Union of Illinois,” urges 
the delegates to adopt ways and means to increase the 
membership in the State as one of the most important 
problems facing the organization. Continuing the reso- 
lution states: “It is highly necessary at this time to 
organize our Catholic laity for the promotion of whole- 
some and just laws in our State, while at the same 
time preventing legislation of a harmful nature, es- 
pecially with reference to education and discrimination 
against Catholics.” 

Rev. Victor Suren, Co-Director of the Central Bu- 
reau, who had done a good deal of organizational work 
and promotional work for the Illinois Union, addressed 
the delegates on “The Program and Mission of the 
Central Verein and the Central Bureau.” An appre- 
ciative response was received from the delegates, many 
of whom were quite unfamiliar with the Verein until 
the present time. 
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The speakers at the banquet were Mrs. Rose Rohman, 
President of the NCWU; Rev. Edmund Lugge, edi- 
tor of the ‘Catholic Messenger.” Mr. James Zipf, 
Vice-president of the CCVA, discussed the program of 
the Central Verein for the coming year. 

The officers of the Catholic Union of Illinois for 
the coming year_were installed at the concluding church 
setvice in St. Elizabeth’s Church by Monsignor Hilgen- 
berg. They are: Rev. Edmund Schumacher, Commis- 
sarius; President, Frank Becherer, E. St. Louis; First 
Vice-president, Ray Wheatley, E. St. Louis; Second 
V. P., Rudy Sholl; Rec. Sec., Fred A. Gilson; Cor. & 
Finan. Sec., Norbert Delort, Chicago; Treasurer, Julius 
Weese, Joliet. 


Minnesota 


“What I admire about this organization (the Central 
Verein) is its vision which enabled it almost one hun- 
dred years ago to recognize the primary importance of 
the Christian training and education of youth.” It was 
thus His Excellency, the Most Reverend Peter W. Bar- 
tholome, Coadjutor Bishop of St. Cloud, paid tribute 
to the Verein at the open-air mass meeting held in 
conjunction with the annual convention of our Minne- 
sota Branch, conducted in Sauk Centre, September 24- 
26. The address in full of Bishop Bartholome revealed 
that he acknowledged the Verein’s efforts not only on 
behalf of formal education, but also in the hardly less 
important field of informal indoctrination of Christian 
social principles. The Bishop’s address, deliberate and 
thought-provoking, represented his second major con- 
tribution to the Convention. He was celebrant at the 
Solemn Pontifical Mass on Sunday morning in St. 
Paul’s Church. 

Other speakers at the mass meeting were Hon. Ed- 
ward J. Devitt, Probate Judge of Ramsey County, and 
the Reverend Victor T. Suren, representing the Central 
Bureau. Both speakers considered phases of the Con- 
vention theme, “Catholic Fraternalism.” 

In keeping with a custom of long standing, the 
Minnesota Branch of the CV again held its sessions 
in conjunction with the Catholic Aid Association, one 
of the strongest Catholic fraternal societies in the Unit- 
ed States. The result of this system is always gratify- 
ing as far as attendance is concerned, some two hun- 
dred delegates representing eighty two societies having 
participated in the three day meeting. 

The resolutions adopted by the Verein at its Quincy 
Convention were discussed and accepted by the Minne- 
sota Branch. In addition to these statements of prin- 
ciples, resolutions were also adopted on ‘Common 
Learnings” and “Putting Christ Back into Christmas.” 
The latter subject is, of course, not new to the Central 
Verein, our members having long ago taken cognizance 
of the secularization of our Catholic feast days, pat- 
ticularly Christmas and Easter. “Common Learnings” 
represents an extension of the system of elective subjects 
in education to include children of the primary grades. 
Our Minnesota Branch, in keeping with sound moral 
and psychological principles, expressed its disapproval 
of this system. 

One of the recommendations adopted by the Con- 
vention concerns financial assistance to the Central Bu- 
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reau. Minnesota has always contributed liberally to 
the support of the Bureau, making an annual contri- 
bution of $500.00 from the State treasury even before 


the CB Assistance Fund was inaugurated in 1948. Them 
recommendation of this year’s convention provides for . 
a reduction of the contribution to be taken from the « 


State treasury. It was voted that $250.00 be taken 


from this source, the difference to be raised by the | 


local societiets. 
Bureau, it was felt that they, no less than the State 


unit, should recognize their obligations in his regard. - 


All the delegates sensed the absence of Mr. Joseph 
Matt, who missed his first State convention since 1898. 
Mr. Matt has distinguished himself as Chairman of 
the Resolutions Committee, an office he also holds at 
the Central Verein’s national conventions. It is hoped 
Mr. Matt will find it possible to attend the State con- 
vention next year. 

In the elections, Dr. Gordon Tierney of Hastings was 
again chosen President. 


New York 


In years past it was not uncommon for some of our 
leading laymen to champion the cause of the Central 


Verein and its Social Action Apostolate by use of the © 


pen. Our presidents, national and State, as well as 
other members with the ability to express their con- 
victions, often submitted articles to the Catholic Press 
which reflected credit on our society and extended the 
horizons of its effectiveness. Hence it was much like 
tearing a page from history to read the well written 
articles which appeared in the Catholic Sun, official 
weekly of the Syracuse Diocese, preparatory to the New 
York Branch’s convention, held in this See City, Sep- 
tember 29, 30 and October 1. 

Credit in this instance is due Mr. Richard Hemmer- 
lein, General Chairman of the Convention, who very 
obviously expended much time and effort in preparing 


Since local societies are served by the , 


readable articles on the history and objectives of the | 


Central Verein. 


Besides the articles appearing in the — 


local Catholic Press, there was a concise but inspira-_ 
tional introductory item in the Convention program. | 
It is reasonable to conclude that these efforts had much — 
to do with engendering the enthusiasm which character- 


ized the New York meeting, aptly called a Holy Year 


Convention. 


In strict accord with the Verein method and tradi- 
tion, the Resolutions Committee and its work held the 
place of prominence in the Convention’s business. The — 
Chairman, Mr. Albert Sattler, our national President, — 
presented all the resolutions passed by the CV’s Quincy > 


convention. In addition to these, several other resolu- 
tions were adopted on the cause of beatification of 
Pope Pius X and Father Kolping. A resolution bearing 
upon a local problem, viz., obscene entertainment at 


a recent State Fair, was publicized on the radio and 
in the secular press. 


Recommendations adopted by the Convention includ- 
ed the acceptance of the State’s quota of $950.00 for 
the Central Bureau Assistance Fund. Favorable action 
was also taken in reference to the continuance of ‘The 
Digest,” a bulletin published three times a year, in 


which the CV program is further discussed for the bene- 
fit of all affiliates in the State. 
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Sunday, the last day of the Convention, was featured 
by the Solemn Mass, celebrated by the State Spiritual 
Director, Rev. F. J. Buechler, with the Most Rev. 
Walter A. Foery, Bishop of Syracuse, presiding. Bishop 
Foery addressed the delegates briefly after the Mass. 
The sermon on this occasion was delivered by Rev. 
ee J. Schlaerth, S.J., President of Le Moyne Col- 
ege. 

he grand climax of the convention came in the 
afternoon with a banquet at Syracuse Hotel. The only 
speaker of the afternoon was Father Suren of the Central 
Bureau, who outlined in detail the mission of the CV. 
. The eighty one delegates and visitors left the Con- 
vention City to return to their homes quite satisfied over 
a highly successful meeting. 


Mr. Bernard F. Jansen was again elected President. 


District Activities 
[X his address to the Quincy Convention, President 


Sattler again recommended that officers and members 
of the CV devote more attention to the promotion of 
existing district leagues and the founding of additional 
Organizations of this kind. Such Leagues have been 
the very backbone of the State Branches of the CV in 
the past; they are based on the sound principle of or- 
ganizing Catholic activities from the ground up, as con- 
trasted to imposing organization from the top down. 


Philadelphia 


The Volksverein of Philadelphia, a local federation 
affiliated with the CV, has adhered to the practice to 
commemorate annually the birthday anniversary of the 
late Rev. Theodore Hammeke, affectionately known 
among the members as the ‘‘Father of the Volksverein.” 
The event was celebrated this year by a gathering on 
Sunday afternoon, September 24. The speaker of the 
occasion was Rt. Rev. Cornelius Brennan, Director of 
Diocesan Charities and a recognized authority on child 
welfare. Msgr. Brennan spoke on “Statism, the Danger 
to Welfare.” 


St. Charles 


While it has not been able to promote successfully 
other important parts of the CV’s program of social 
action, the men’s organization of the St. Charles Dis- 
trict League, CU of Missouri, has been faithful in ar- 
ranging the annual observance of ‘Catholic Day’. This 
ear’s meeting, the fourteenth consecutive gathering of 
this kind in the Deanery was conducted on Sunday, 
October 1, in St. Patrick’s Parish, Wentzville. 

About five hundred people, representing most of the 
parishes in the Deanery, assembled for the solemn field 
Mass, conducted in the morning in a beautiful rural 
setting on the Parish property. Rev. Francis Egan, Pastor 
of the host parish, was celebrant. An inspiring sermon 
on the need of applying the test of Christian charity to 
our personal lives was preached by His Excellency, 
Most Rev. Charles Helmsing, Auxiliary Bishop of St. 
Louis. 

Following the noon luncheon and social hour, a 
short program followed by a holy hour was conducted. 
[he speakers were Rev. Alphonse Westhoff, who dis- 
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cussed the effects of secularism and worldliness on Cath- 
olic life, and Rev. William Pezold, who spoke on some 
of the experiences of his pilgrimage to Rome during 
the Holy Year, and also appealed for daily recitation 
of the rosary. The recitation of the beads during the 
exposition of the Blessed Sacrament, and the accom- 
panying formation of a living rosary by the school 
children on an elevation adjoining the meeting site 
left a deep impression on all participants. Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. A. T. Strauss, Dean of the St. Charles Deanery, 
spoke briefly on the benefits flowing from the inter- 
parochial character of “Catholic Day.” 

Mr. Edwin Debrecht, President of the St. Charles Dis- 
trict League, served as chairman of the arrangements 
program. A number of the District and State Officers 
were also present. 


Northwestern District, Arkansas 


The quarterly meeting of the District, CU of Ar- 
kansas, was conducted in St. Boniface Parish, Fort 
Smith, on October 8. About two-hundred men and 
women delegates from ten parishes were present. Sup- 
port was pledged for three main projects: The Home 
Study Service of St. John’s Seminary; the Booneville 
Sanatorium mission, of which Rev. Placidus Eckard is 
chaplain; and the training school for girls in the apos- 
tolate for young ladies to be conducted by the Grail 
Workers at St. Scholastica’s Convent, Fort Smith, on 
December 1-3. 


Comments of our Readers 
A REQUEST for a sample copy of our magazine lead 


to the following communication: ‘“Thank you: I am 
quite delighted with Soczal Justice Review, also with the 
pamphlet, “The State and The People’.”” Enclosed 
with the letter was a check. 


A reader at Edmonton, Alberta, did not alone renew 
his subscription to S.J.R., but, in addition, instructed 
us henceforth to address a copy of our publication to a 
priest in a certain town of Saskatchewan. To his order 
the reader added the closing remarks: “Thanking you, 
I remain with appreciation for your wonderful publica- 
tion, sincerely yours.” 


“Your magazine and the pamphlets are clearly valu- 
able’ writes a layman from Mount Arab in New York 
State, “and I am happy to enclose $3.00 for a sub- 
scription, with the request that you put me on your 
mailing list for future publications.” 


From a Friary in the middle west comes the remark: 
“I believe it would surprise you to learn how often I 
have read and re-read some of the articles in SJR.” 


Writing from Nebraska, Fr. J. H. declares: “Social 
Justice Review is worth double the money, if only more 
people would read it.” 
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Miscellany 


G)* the occasion of the annual excursion to the 
Knights of St. George Home in West Virginia, 
conducted on July 30th, a plaque honoring the memory 
of Supreme Trustee Frank Stifter was unveiled. Fre- 
quently a delegate to our National Conventions, Mr. 
Stifter was known as a faithful exponent of our pro- 
ram. 

The plaque has been attached to the rocks of the 
Lourdes Grotto which he erected and donated to the 
institution. The son of the deceased, Father Francis 
Stifter, blessed the tablet. 


A rare occurrence was the publication in the Catholic 
Sun, of Syracuse, New York, of two articles by mem- 
bers of the Central Verein in one issue of that weekly. 
In anticipation of the coming annual convention of the 
New York Branch of the CV, Mr. Richard F. Hem- 
merlein, as Chairman of the Convention Committee 
contributed an article of more than two columns, pre- 
senting a well-defined picture of the founding, in 
1855, and development to this day of the Central Ver- 
ein. The title, “New York Cradle, Bulwark of CCV 
of America in varied Vital Fields,’ introduces the reader 
to the history of our organization. The same issue of 
the weekly contained an article by Marcellus A. Eichen- 
laub, Chancellor, Syracuse Diocese, who tells the story 
of this particular organization. 

Both writers refer to the role the Franciscan Fathers, 
Minor Conventuals, played in the early history of the 
Central Verein. With the exception of the Congrega- 
tion of the Holy Redeemer, no other Order was so 
intimately affiliated with our society in its early days 
as this branch of the Franciscan Order. One of the 
Fathers acted as secretary for a number of years. 

More frequently than is the case, officers and mem- 
bers of our organization should make use of the pen 
in the interest not of the CV but of the program and 
the policies it promotes. The two members in Syracuse 
have set an example worthy of emulation. 


The Catholic Union of Illinois has set our State 
Branches an example by the expeditious publication of 
the ‘Proceedings’ of its Fifty-fourth Convention, con- 
ducted this year in East St. Louis, Illinois, on September 
15-17. Copies reached the Bureau on October 16. Eight 
resolutions were adopted on important questions of the 
present. One of these, on “Violation of the Natural 
Law and the Dignity of the Human Person’’ states in 
part: 

“Because of his dignity, man possesses certain rights, 
inalienable because God-given. With the rise of State 
Absolutism, however, these rights have been encroached 
upon. 

“We must not think that our country ‘has escaped this 
world-trend. The fact that many of our States have 
laws providing for the sterilization of certain classes of 
human beings is proof enough that the sacredness and 
integrity of the human person has ceased to be regard- 
ed by many as inviolable. The proponents of eutha- 
nasia likewise seem oblivious of the sacredness of hu- 
man life.” 
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The statement on ‘The Central Verein and the Cen- 
tral Bureau,” while encouraging the members of the 
Catholic CU of Illinois to support these institutions, 
states: “Our Protestant friends are raising millions of | 
dollars for propaganda purposes. Therefore, we as. 
Catholics must come to the realization that we, too, 
have financial obligations toward those institutions that 
are functioning in the cause of our Holy Faith. We. 
are confident that every Catholic in the country would 
support the Central Bureau if he understood its mis- 
sion and efforts.” 


The Missions: Vanguard of 
Charity and Culture 


| Be coming out of India tell a pitiable story of 
destitution and hunger. It is a parish priest, who 
has pictured to the Bureau the following conditions: 

“With famine very acute in our District, I am able 
to obtain only one day’s ration of rice for the entire 
week. Most of the children come to school with an 
empty stomach and in a starving condition. From the 
donation of sixteen dollars, I bought beans and fed 
these poor starving children at noon for three days. 
How happy they were. Feeding them may soften the 
hard hearts of the riotous laborers’’ (who have been 
making trouble), the missionary writes. “Moreover, 
every day two or three poor women come to me, asking 
for alms, saying their families have nothing to eat.” 

Finally the writer speaks of the floods and the 
earthquakes in the northern part of India, where 
thousands and thousands of people have been left home- 
less and starving. 

This priest’s position is all the more difficult at 
the present time because of certain events that occurred 
in his parish, before his arrival in May. Ill feeling 
had existed between the rich and the poor, sea-going 
fisherman and coolies. A riot occurred and resulted 
in the murder of ten leaders among the laborers. All 
wete Catholics and members of the same caste. This. 
event left the village in gloom and the people unhappy. 
Some years ago a similar event resulted in the apostasy 
of no less than five hundred people. The priest fears 
the sad event of recent date may lead to a similar out- 
come. ‘Poverty,’ he writes us, “may induce them to 
do almost anything.” 


The extent to which racialism militates against the 
efforts of missionaries in South Africa proves how seri- 
ous is the problem in the Union. “Only lately we re- 
ceived a very discourteous letter from the Munici- 
pality,” a missionary writes us, “informing us that no 
children may live in the Mission (located in the town). 
Until now we had with us the poorest of the poor, 
who could not afford to give anything. Now they are 
driving us to leave town and that means, we must build 
again. This is by no means a slight task, because 
everything must be paid for. Water is a very great 
problem here. Even the sand for the bricks must be 
paid for and then, of course, the labor.” 

“This Mission is virtually without a church; while the 
congregation consists of about seven hundred natives, 
services must be conducted for them in a school room. — 
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DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


Adopted by the Ninety-fifth Convention of the Catholic. 
Central Verein of America, Conducted at 
Quincy, Illinois, August 19-23, 1950 


fi The Russian Peril. 


Even without Russia in the role of world leader the 
new era rising from the chaos of two World Wars 
would have presented huge problems. The role Russia 
plays in the present world drama complicate the So- 
cial Question. Reconstruction of society as a prerequis- 
ite of enduring order and peace probably has been re- 
farded for years and no human being is able to foretell 
the extent of the confusion and convulsion to which 
mankind will be subjected before a wholesome equili- 
brium will be established. ; 


q In speaking of the factors which have aided the dif- 
fusion of Communism, Pope Pius XI referred to “the 
conspiracy of silence on the part of a large section of 
he non-Catholic press of the world” in regard to “the 
horrors perpetrated in Russia, in Mexico, and even in 
a great part of Spain.” 

3 “This silence,” he continued, ‘‘is due in part to short- 
sighted political policy, and is favored by various occult 
Forces which for a long time have been working for the 
overthrow of the Christian social order” (Div. Red.). 
The secret societies,” says Pope Pius in another encycli- 
cal, “always ready to support war against God and the 
church, no matter who wages it, do not fail to inflame 
pe more this insane hatred which can give neither 


a “conspiracy of silence” and “‘shortsighted po- 
tical policy” had disastrous consequences in our rela- 
tions with Russia, before finally the exigencies of the 
international situation brought about a change of our 
titude. The American people realized too late the 
significance of the catastrophic agreements made in the 
conferences at Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam by Western 
statesmen who apparently had no understanding of the 
ature of the double-headed moloch standing at the 
ates of the West—Russia’s insatiable lust for power 
d the ‘false messianic idea’ (Div. Red.) of modern 
mmunism under Russian leadership. Our country is 
reaping the bitter fruits of those decisions. 


The huge Eastern empire sprawling over two conti- 


o the bidding of their Moscow masters, while its ad- 
ce bridgeheads are scattered through Southeast Asia 
id Africa. In Korea Russia, through its North Ko- 
an satellite, is waging a test war, an exploratory cam- 
aign similar to the Red adventure in Spain. But Korea 
as no Franco, and it will not be easy to conquer and 
ntain Communism permanently in the far-off penin- 
, because Russia will stand by, always ready to in- 
terfere in behalf of its tools. 

“It is problematical what will come after Korea. But 
n case Russia will stage new attacks on other fronts,— 
will we again accept a United Nations mandate Poe Can 
we afford to engage in unrestricted political, economic, 

ancial and military preparations to combat any and 
all of the unpredictable Russian demands and designs ? 
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Will we achieve our purpose of containing Russia by 
that strategy? . Are all the nations whose liberty and 
independence is threatened, willing to accept our pro- 
tection? Do they want to be liberated, particularly 
those who are filled with resentments because of West- 
ern colonialism? ~ 

There seems to be danger that we get lost in an ide- 
ological warfare of unlimited possibilities. We may 
overtax our strength in the attempt to oppose the Rus- 
sian intriguer and disturber everywhere he chooses the 
toad of aggression—using satellites. for the attack. 

Of course we do not propose to acquiesce in Russia’s 
obvious plans of world domination. But the likelihood 
of warfare for years to come undoubtedly is less ab- 
horrent to Russian Communists than to Americans who 
realize that endless wars would destroy Western civili- 
zation. What seems necessary under the circumstances 
is to at least reduce the number of potential wars if 
military conflicts are unavoidable. Russia’s attitude ap- 
parently necessitates the establishment of a strong army 
and navy and air fleet. If that’s the situation, adequate 
provisions must be made (let us hope with less waste 
than in the past!) to fortify America’s position; to pre- 
vent further Russian advances in the Pacific; to save 
Europe from Bolshevisation. . 


Such a program means that the undertaking in Korea 
must be carried through to the finish; that Formosa and 
‘the Philippines and Japan will be kept out of the clutch- 
es of Russia; that, if there is no other solution (and 
since the terrible mistakes of our policy cannot be cor- 
rected at this time), to Russia will be left the fantastic 
experiment of solving the problems of the Asian main- 
land. That task probably would bring about the col- 
lapse of Russia’s inflated might sooner than a full-scale 
modern war. 


Europe will have to be supported and defended, of 
course. But Europe will also have to help itself. In 
this regard we welcome the promising attempts of 
European nations to overcome age-old enmities and unite 
on the basis of mutual self-help. Europe will perish 
unless real statesmanship guided by genuine Christian 
principles will lead the European nations to a state 
which at least resembles that solidarity which, in spite 
of human failings, enabled them in the past to emerge 
victorious from the struggles for the preservation of 
Western civilization. 


The Atom Bomb 


Whatever the developments in international relations 
may be, every effort should be made to eliminate from 
warfare weapons and methods which are a disgrace to 
modern civilization. The atomic and hydrogen bomb 
as well as indiscriminate bombings of non-combatant 
populations must be outlawed, and the concept and 
methods of totalitarian war must be revised and pro- 
hibitions codified by international agreement. Well 
-aware of the fact that attempts in that direction have 
been frustrated by Russia, we suggest that such agree- 
ments should be entered into by the other nations with 
the intention to bring pressure to bear on any opponent 
of such measures and to pve th way’ for a universal 
agreement. y (eo ee es 
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7 Prayers for Peace 


/ There is need for a spiritual mobilization of humanity 
/ to enable the nations of the world to establish an equit- 
able and lasting peace. | - 

Our ignominious neglect of God and our failure to 
adhere to His Divine Law, undoubtedly are responsible 
for most of the-ills of the world. 

Nations need God’s guidance in their efforts to stop 
the impending avalanche of armed conflicts in various 
areas of the globe. 

We pray for a just and lasting peace for the world, 
and to that end, we ask the members of our societies 
to pause, for one minute, at noon, on each day to recite 
the Angelus with the intention of a restoration of peace 
Suet the world. 


Holy Land 

We publicly confess our faith and state the conviction 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of the Living God. 
This Jesus Christ is the God-sent Savior of the human 
race and no one can be saved, except through Him. 
_ The inscrutable Wisdom of God determined that the 
work of the salvation of the human race should be ac- 
complished in Palestine. While all parts of the Holy 
Land were hallowed by the footsteps of Jesus Christ, it 
is especially the city of Jerusalem and its environs which 
is precious to us because it is here He chose to be cruci- 
‘fied and sacrificed for us. 
here He was buried, here He triumphed in His resur- 
rection, and from here He ascended into Heaven. 

Jerusalem, with its holy places, is the heritage of the 
Christians of the world, mankind’s inheritance. Its 
sacred significance entirely transcends whatever nation- 
alistic character might be claimed for it. 

We, therefore, again appeal to the entire world, more 
especially to the Christian world, not to relinquish its 


age-old title to the Holy Land. To remove all doubt and. 


dispute regarding our attitude towards this problem, 


we appeal to all right-thinking men to unite with us to. 


support the demand of the Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, 


for the establishment over Jerusalem of a separate juris-— 


‘diction, free from all nationalistic ties, in order that the 
‘religious character .of the Holy Land will be forever 
securely aes ae ere 


Contributions to the CV eas, 


General Library 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN, Washington: 
‘Lobbying, Direct and ;Indirect, Part 5 of Hearings be- 
fore the House Select, Committee on Lobbying Activities 
‘House of Representatives, Eighty-First Congress, Sec- 
ond Session created pursuant to H. Res. 298, Committee 
for Constitutional. Government, June 27, ’28, 29 and 
August 25, 1950.—H ON. FRANK ‘M. KAR- 
wo LEN, Washington: International Bank for Recon- 
‘struction and Development Fifth Annual eee he 
-1950. United States Civil Defense. 


: Library of German Americana 
JOHN EIBECK, Pa.: 
-toona, Pa., Chronicle 1855- 1948. 
D. Wagner.—R E V. HPs FUSSENEGGER, 
Ebay Dedications Saint Basil’s School, 1950. —P ETE R 
“dls CLUT E, New York. Proceedings New York State 
‘Branch. Catholic Central Union of America and National 
Catholic Women’s Union, 1949, Rochester, 1949. — 
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